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roan UR columns during the next two or three weeks 

EDITORIAL. will be filled, and we trust enlivened, by re- 
LES PN, IS BS EES Sar a SA A 1% ports of the doings of Anniversary Week. ‘The 

ula cay 08 ink aki salle di VS ins, oy he ea Gene ORES re] 0) storm centre seenis to have been located in the 

y ; : American Unitarian Association. An impera- 

GE iad tee te i aa tive call of duty prevented the writer’s attendance at the 
CURRENT TOPICS ............... . 592 meetings, where the attack and defence of the missionary 
policy of the Board of Directors, its executive officers, and 

Beevees eee eee fe) Se isog, the Nominating Committee-engaged the attention of the 
delegates. Judging from the reports the attack was un- 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. skilful and the defence was weak. The deeper questions 
Free Institutions .......... .-. =. . + 593 underlying the attitude of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and its policy for the future did not come to the 

ANNIVERSARIES, surface in any intelligible way. The attack showed lack 
American Unitarian Association, by Samuel A. Eliot, of familiarity with the broad principles involved and the 
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. 1. te ee wee ss 594 ©defence failed to do more than to impress the audience 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, by Rev. William I. 


with the idea that its officers were doing what they 
thought was right. It would be well if next year there 


Lawrance ss ee se ee es ts + + + 598 Could be a historical review with an examination of the 
The Women’s National Alliance. . - - -. + + + + 602 main course of progress in the past with the principles 
Business Sessions of the American Unitarian Association 606 involved. 
ihe sunday school Society... > >. (s.o6h s+, Fes, O12 y cat : ’ 
; ONE notable sign of the times, an indication of the 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. moral progress which the world is slowly making, is the 
Breen Miter day Rev\Co W) Wendte sis.) essa s+ 644 determination of Great Britain to second the efforts of 
? aye r a 5 Sigieiie a a > i 
RUT risa itary. Summer Visitors’ ../)16rs China in the prohibition of the traffic in opium. Perhaps 


the sign of progress is all the more marked because it 


LITERATURE. indicates the uprising of the moral sense in what we 


Christians are in the habit of calling a pagan nation. 

BOOKS ee ee ss se s+ '602' China, seeing the many evils’ wrought by this traffic, 

Books Received . - - - -- +--+ +--+ + + + + 603 determined to prohibit the culture, manufacture, and 

sale of opium, and to make great sacrifices to bring 

THE HOME. about this desirable consummation. Whereupon Eng- 

Her Very First Memorial Day, by Kate Hudson; The land, though it forced upon China the opium traffic at the 

Princess andthe Amulet ... . . - . . . + . 604 point of the bayonet, was for very shame compelled to 

Mie Teriheld Footman: & +) )*/.:+:) «il 4i605 follow the pagan example. Now as the Indian exchequer 

will be depleted by many millions, the question arises in 

POETRY. England who shall bear the cost of this expensive virtue. 
Rocking his Kitty toSleep. . .. 1.9... 4... 604 ad 

Our government set an admirable example of self- 

: YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. restraint during the recent troubles on the other side of 

; Report of the Policy Committee of the Young People’s our Mexican border. The temptation to intervene was 

nite trian tai the Annual Meating of saux 261g VCXY. great, and it would have been easy to excite the 


’ passions of the populace to the point when any inter- 

RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE ........... 6%4 national outrage would have been approved. A genera- 
as | tion hence the career of President Diaz will be estimated “ 

a PLEASANTRIES .........,..... . 616 wWitha calmness and impartiality that are now impossible. 
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He has undoubtedly ruled with a high hand and an out- 
stretched arm. He has slain without mercy and without 
due process of law the bandits and ruffians who once dis- 
turbed the peace of Mexico: He claims that what he has 
done has been for the good of the people; and, if one may 
judge by results brought about within the last fifty years, 
he has done evil that good might come, and has brought 
the good and established it for the benefit of his nation. 
Whatever may be said of that course, the time has now 
come when the evil must be eschewed and the good 
sought only by lawful means. It will be many years 
before all parts of the country will be pacified and brought 
under the reign of equal justice. Our government must 
stand ready to help in every lawful way. 


ed 


Cor. Carrot, D. Wricut, late president of Clark 
College, Worcester, and formerly head of the Bureau 
of Labor and Statistics at Washington, is the subject 
of an excellent memorial sketch prepared by Dr. Horace 
G. Wadlin, librarian of the Boston Public Library and 
Col. Wright’s successor as chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. The work has been 
admirably done and shows Col. Wright as he was, a 
public servant who set an example of non-partisan service 
conducted with such wisdom, skill, and integrity as to 
commend itself to the leaders of all political parties 
and to presidents, both Republican and Democratic. 
He endeared himself especially to Unitarians by his 
loyal service in many capacities, especially as president 
of the American Unitarian Association and of our National 
Conference. Simple, sincere, manly, and sympathetic, 
he served people of all classes and was just to all the 
interests which he was called upon to serve. 


od 


THE most prolific cause of intolerance, illogical hatred 
and the persecution of so-called heretics is the idea that 
to any church has been committed the means of an ex- 
clusive salvation. ‘There are men and women, and 
happily there have been such in all ages, who can regard 
themselves as ministers of the most high God and exec- 
utors of his will, without cultivating the spirit of enmity 
to those who are described as the enemies of God. But 
there are many more who cannot put aside the feeling that 
as representatives of the Most High they are bound to 
condemn those whom he condemns and to hate those 
whom he hates even to the uttermost infliction of punish- 
ment. Just in proportion to the degree that any class of 
men come to regard themselves as the heralds of an ex- 
clusive salvation will be the temptation to commit all the 
sins that are engendered by bigotry and the spirit of 
the persecutor. Tolerance and Christian charity come 
in only when the arrogance of the self-appointed repre- 
sentative of the Almighty goes out. 


ad 


ONE of the curiosities of religious speculation is fur- 
nished by the way in which Satan, who appears in the 
prologue to the book of Job as an emissary of the Al- 
mighty, holding confidential relations with his employer 
and even capable of influencing his decisions, has been 
transformed into a malignant semi-omnipotent deity. 
In the Middle Ages Satan figures in many narratives, 
in which he retains some of the characteristics ascribed 
to him in the book of Job. But in Milton’s terrific 
poem the old, semi-humorous trickster disappears and 
a grim incarnation of evil takes his place. In the medi- 
zval stories Satan always lived up to his agreements, 
and many times he is cheated out of a victim because, 
having given his word, be will not go back from it. Note, 
for instance, the peasant who was working with a rush- 
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light when the devil came for him, and who begged for 
a respite. Satan allowed him time until his rush-light 
had burned out, whereupon the peasant put it in his Bible 
and clapped the covers together, being sure that Satan 
would never dare to invade the sacred book and that he 
would keep his word. 


Calmness. 


Justice is represented as a goddess with blinded eyes 
holding a pair of scales in which with impartial calmness 
she balances and decides the fortunes of men and nations. 
There are causes which call for the joy of battle, the ex- 
hilaration of heroic resolve, and the incitement of holy 
indignation. But these are all subsidiary in the settle- 
ment of great questions to the traits and qualities of 
men and women which manifest.themselves in steady 
courage, in fortitude, in perseverance, endurance, and, 
above all, in justice impartial and inflexible. Of these 
great qualities calmness is an essential condition. About 
the lighthouses at Eddystone or Minot’s Ledge the 
storms may beat and the billows roar, but the light which 
shines steadily out over the stormy sea is upheld by stead- 
fast foundations. 

In the finest characters the foundations are laid deep 
and strong in a calmness which nothing can ruffle, a 
steadiness of purpose which nothing can turn aside or 
defeat. By the excitable multitude and even by heroic 
souls, swept by gusts of indignation, the calmness of 
greater souls is misunderstood and often contemned. It 
is mistaken for coldness, for indifference, for lack of 
humanity and a sympathetic attitude towards human 
want and woe. Often a whole generation must pass 
before the magnanimity and far-seeing wisdom, of which 
the outward calmness was an indication, are understood 
and appreciated. 

When national evils lead to discord, rebellion, revolu- 
tion, and the terrors of civil strife, all that is good would 
perish in the turmoil were there not a few brave, high- 
minded, simple-hearted, strong-souled men and women 
who “in quietness and confidence” show the strength 
of truth, justice, and liberty. In the book of Job it is 
written, “‘When He giveth quietness, who, then, can make 
trouble?” 

Let no one think, however, that such quietness is a mere 
gift, or that calmness can come to any one in this world 
of trouble and tribulation without the exercise of vigorous 
qualities and active virtues. Science has given us many 
revelations concerning the constitution of matter, none 
more startling than that which discloses the secret of the 
mighty energy wrapped up in what we call matter, in a 
thimbleful of water or a square inch of ““empty” space. 
Millions of years passed on their way while the elements 
in fervent heat were contending with each other, until 
at last, as the result of the long strife, quietness and peace 
were established and rejoicing came in the habitable parts 
of the earth. The calmness of George Washington in 
his maturity was the result of volcanic upheavals and 
fiery tumults in the days of his youth. There were 
others in his time gifted with genius and all manner of 
admirable qualities who might have been as great as he, 
but who perished and left no honorable record because 
they had not the power of self-control and the ability 
to draw into their natures and incorporate in their active 
powers the moral forces which rule the world. ‘The 
one man who did these things has for generations been 
recognized as the admirable illustration of goodness and 
greatness issuing in an almost supernatural calmness. 

The varieties of human excellence are innumerable; the 
qualities which go to the building up of lovable characters 
are many; there is no one type of excellence which, in 
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all its parts, it is desirable to make the invariable test 
of achievement. But the quality of calmness is essential 
to the highest excellence, to the most lovely virtues, to 
the graces of character as well as to its massive features 
and monumental grandeur. This calmness can be won 
only by steadfast continuance in well-doing, with an 
assured confidence that behind all the distracting scenes 
of our mortal life and the vicissitudes which none escape 


‘there are sources of strength unfailing and certainties 


of truth and justice which can be invalidated by no 
human action. Faith, hope, and charity must work their 
will in all the outgoings of the life before a beautiful and 
settled calmness comes as a sign that long-continued 
struggles have ended in victory over self and sin and 
sorrow. 


Old Sermons. 


“The wonderful thing is,” said Phillips Brooks to the 
Yale students, ‘‘that fire, if it is really present in the ser- 
mon when it is written, stays there, and breaks out into 
flame again when the delivery of the sermon comes. 
The enthusiasm is stowed away and kept. It is like the 
fire that was packed away in the coal-bed ages ago, and 
comes out now to give its undecayed and unwasted light.’’ 
He applies this to sermons which have been written a 
long while. 

It is good to find this true. Why should the growing 
pile of discoveries, full of thought and feeling concerning 
things that are of eternal interest, be left useless in the cup- 
board? It is true that we grow, or think we do, and that 
this theoretically outlaws the old sermon. It may surely 
be true of those which were written in early years, and 
perhaps, also, of those which were addressed to a-congre- 
gation of different character from that which one has 
to-day. But, though the preacher may have grown older 
and perhaps wiser, there may be more of the fire of youth 
in the writings of many years ago which balances the 
growth inexperience. It should also be taken into account 
that there were times of especial freshness, or experiences 
of more than average depth, which give certain old ser- 
mons a power which one cannot expect to have in ordi- 
nary circumstances, even after may years of general ripen- 
ing. At any rate, it is well now and then to try the ex- 
periment and await with interest the comments of the 
people. 

These comments, it must be admitted, are not always 
flattering. On the contrary, it is with some dismay that 
one hears an enthusiastic friend, of more or less sincerity, 
praising an old sermon without knowing it to be such, and 
adding, as a clincher to the compliment, that it shows 
what a growing man the preacher is! ‘The wily preacher 
remains silent under such praise, and allows the hearer 
to believe that the grave expression which creeps over his 
face at this unexpected turn of the encomium is due: to 
self-depreciation and not to mortification. Could any 
compliment more thoroughly depress the heart which was 
at first so cheered by the praise, or more effectually punct- 
ure the swelling sense of power? 

Yet, after all, the praise may be deserved and may 
be taken as genuine. For it may be a tribute to the 
developed character of the preacher and to the deeper 
sincerity with which he has spoken. ‘The power of a ser- 
mon does not lie simply in the truth of its thought or the 
beauty of its expression, but in the fervor with which it is 
delivered. Experience may have taught more clearly the 
value of the convictions which the sermon expressed, and 
deepened the spiritual life which pours itself out in the 
utterance of them. If the preacher lives any more truly 
and fervently than he did when the sermon was written, 
this new life will inevitably fill the old words with a new 
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vitality and will be sure to awaken a response in the 
hearers’ hearts which the sermon could not have called 
forth when it was a merely intellectual production. ‘The 
minister should 
‘Live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 

If this has been his experience, even though he does not 
know it, the minister’s old sermons will be new ones, 
and the impression they make will echo in the sincere 
appreciation of his congregation. 

But it is also worth while, now and then, to renovate, 
in whole or in part, the discourses of years ago. The 
arrangement of the thought may still be good, but it could 
be better expressed. It is said that some one who called 
on Dr. Dewey in one of the last years of his long life, and 
when he did not expect ever to preach again, found him 
interlining and developing his old sermons. He had lived 
an ever-deepening life and was not willing that his dis- 
courses, even if they should never be used or seen again, 
should be left less true or less well expressed than he could 
possibly make them. Ministers who are still in the ser- 
vice may well do the same. ‘The fervor of earlier years, 
united with the wisdom of the later ones, may well make 
an impression then which they could not have made, even 
when youth or mature and undiminished strength poured 
their fresher vigor into the less deeply felt and perhaps 
less fitly written words. 

Of course, there is always the danger that old sermons, 
especially if some are found effective, may be used too 
often, and even become an excuse for idleness and neglect. 
But such abuse of opportunity and of the patience of con- 
gregations will find its penalties sooner or later, and the 
weakening moral sense will reveal itself in the very tone of 
the preacher. It is the very reverse of that growth in 
grace which, as we have seen, gives even the unaltered old 
sermon a new power. But the fact that the discourse is 
preached, though an old one, because it expresses, or can 
be made to express yet more fully, the renewed life of 
maturer years, gives a value to old sermons which ought 
not to be lost. They cease to be old because they have a 
deeper hold on that spiritual life of the preacher which has 
become new. 


Nature’s Responsiveness. 


There was once an observant couple, experimental 
tenants of an abandoned: New Hampshire farm, who 
noted with surprise and delight the quick response 
of nature whenever love and zeal were put into their 
gardening work, as contrasted with the slow and feeble 
returns that followed any lapse into perfunctory or 
routine performance of their horticultural duties. A 
miserable little thread of a Virginia creeper, which had 
taken several years to struggle up a few feet from the 
ground near the front door of the cottage, suddenly 
leaped into luxuriant growth as soon as it began to breathe 
an atmosphere of sympathy and encouragement; and, 
ere two years had passed, its main stem was seen to have 
climbed at least fifty feet and to have sent out offshoots 
that covered the whole front of the house and much 
of its two sides. It was further noticed with satisfaction 
that often, when a flower not found near the cottage had 
been observed and admired elsewhere, it would make 
its appearance the following summer in the domain 
of its appreciative admirers; and a row of hemlocks 
sprang as by magic into being along a lane where their 
presence had been earnestly desired. This same pair 
of amateur agriculturists also thought they detected a 
marked resemblance between the look and bearing of 
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growing vegetables and the persons who cultivated them. 
But all this is told, and well told, in Mrs. John Albee’s 
“Mountain Playmates,’’ a book exactly suited to this 
season of the year, and heartily to be commended at all 
seasons. 

‘‘When I go into my garden with a spade,” says Emer- 
son, “and dig a bed, I feel such an exhilaration and 
health that I discover I have been defrauding myself 
in letting others do for me what I should have done with 
my own hands.’”’ One need not, however, engage in so 
taxing a labor as digging beds in order to get into close 
communication with mother earth and feel the exhila- 
ration described by Emerson. A small garden rake, 
suited to the strength of an invalid, may become the 
conductor of a current of health and happiness from the 
great reservoir of vital energy. It is astonishing to note 
how a little timely scratching of the lawn, enough to 
remove dead vegetation and tickle the grass-roots, will 
quicken the torpid vitality of even the most despondent 
patch of faded green and produce a fresh and beautiful 
display of emerald where so lately was the dulness of 
winter gloom. Better than patent fertilizers, sometimes, 
and costing nothing, is a little personal attention gladly 
and heartily given to the lawn in the growing season. 
Except for the occasional uprooting of a weed, there is 
no stooping or finger-soiling necessary; and even for 
weeding there is now an ingenious two-pronged device 
that is operated with a long handle and thus spares the 
stiff or aged or unwilling back. ‘The plantain and the 
dandelion, those commonest pests of the door-yard, can 
easily be taught their proper place with some such in- 
strument of discipline. 

Who shall fitly hymn the praises of lawn-mowing? 
When the grass is well started and has begun to delight 
the eye with every charm that grass can boast, excepting 
the velvet smoothness that puts the last touch to a lawn’s 
loveliness, can the proprietor of this virgin growth ask 
for any keener pleasure than to reduce its wanton luxu- 
riance to a more seemly trimness, a more decorous display 
of exuberant charms? Even a person of slender physique 
can handle a small lawn-mower of latest make and well 
sharpened and oiled, and feel none the worse for the exer- 
cise: rather will it invigorate and revivify the languid 
valetudinarian. ‘There is music in the click and whirr 
of the machine, and delight to the eye in its unfailing 
accuracy of execution; and, while this emotional appeal 
is being made to the senses of hearing and sight, the reason 
and judgment are called into play by the shape of the 
ground and its surface obstructions, and by the desira- 
bility of completing the work with as little repetition and 
overlapping as possible. ‘To run the mower just near 
enough to the preceding swath, neither wasting its ener- 
gies on the empty air not allowing it to leave any uncut 
strips, is both an art and a science. And then the satis- 
faction of surveying the trim results of one’s labors, the 
enviable feeling of “something attempted, something 
done,” and the keen enjoyment of the rest and refresh- 
ment that one has earned! Must not the lawn itself, 
thus tended by loving hands, wear a more genial aspect, 
smile with a gladder brightness, than one relegated to the 
unsympathetic care of mercenaries? 

But what does the world of wealth and fashion know 
of these choice pleasures, easily accessible to nearly all, 
and most lamentably disregarded by the very ones who 
could best indulge in them and whose souls are starving 
for the sustenance that nature is ever eager to give? 
Into what sort of sympathy with her does the muffled and 
goggled motor-car passenger ever come, racing over the 
highway with gaze never diverted from the road ahead 
except to scrutinize the speedometer? ‘The aimlessness 
and meaninglessness of life that so often go as a curse 
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with wealth and leisure disappear when one returns 
to the soil and voluntarily takes up the burden wrongly 
supposed to have been imposed as a curse upon Adam. 
In a world where so much of human effort brings but 
tardy returns or no returns at all, what a satisfaction it 
is to witness the quick results of one’s exertions when 
engaged in even the simplest sorts of gardening or 
arboriculture or the care of vines or even the tending 
of a single potted plant in a sunny window! ‘The mystery 
of life and the sense of a hidden source of energy and the 
awe of the inscrutable will come upon one and make exist- 
ence a glory and a wonder and a delight, just as readily 
when one is the tenant of a cottage or even of a flat as 
when one is the owner of unnumbered acres. In fact 
the great landed proprietor, with his embarrassment of 
riches, is far less likely to glimpse-the precious secret than 
is the cottager. ; 


Current Topics, 


Havine decreed the dissolution of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey on the previous Monday, the 
Supreme Court of the United States last Monday dis- 
posed of the long-pending prosecution of the American 
Tobacco Company in a similar sense. In each instance 
the tribunal took the ground that the operations of the 
accused corporation constituted a clear violation of the 
anti-trust law, in that it conducted its business as a 
monopoly, to the injury of the public and the consumer. 
In the tobacco case, as in the oil case, Associate Justice 
Harlan in a dissenting opinion combated the position 
taken by his colleagues that the “‘rule of reason”’ is 
applicable to the anti-trust statute, a construction of 
the function of the court which conveys the inference 
that there are “‘good”’ and “‘bad’”’ trusts, and that the 
intent of Congress could not have been to prohibit all 
agreements for the conduct of business on a large inter- 
state scale, but that its purpose was merely to prevent 
combinations which might be reasonably defined as con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. With both decisions the 
department of justice declared itself eminently satisfied. 


ea 


BritisH fears of a possible movement for the annexa- 
tion of Canada to the United States were quieted by Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, premier of Canada, in a notable address 
at the dinner of the Pilgrim Society at London on May 
23. Incidentally, the veteran Canadian statesman of 
French descent made a plea for the pending treaty of 
arbitration between Great Britain and America. In 
discussing the growing tide of American immigration into 
Canada, Sir Wilfrid noted the apprehensions among 
Britons that the influx might threaten the political 
integrity of the Dominion. After pointing out that most 
of these American immigrants are taking the oath of 
allegiance to the king of England, the premier continued: 
“Tf the United States attempted to annex Canada, it 
would not be by force of arms, but by seduction. In 
that event Canada would reply, as did Diogenes to Alex- 
ander, ‘Stand out of my sun.’ There is sun enough for 
both. We believe that the day will come for an alliance 
of all lands springing from England’s loins, to insure the 
peace of the world forever.” 


es 


THE complete success of the revolution in Mexico was 
signalized by a dramatic event in Mexico City in May 
25, when Porfirio Diaz offered to Congress his relin- 
quishment of the practieal dictatorship of the country 
which had continued for thirty years. The representa- 
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tives of the people received his resignation with a tribute 
of impressive silence. Beyond the chamber, however, 
the announcement of the withdrawal of the veteran 
soldier was received with a shout of triumph which 
gave clear expression to the sentiment of the masses that 
Diaz had ceased to be in touch with the sympathies of 
his countrymen, and that his retirement was the ar- 
dent wish of Mexico as a whole. Hardly had Francisco 
de la Barra been sworn in as temporary president, in 
accordance with the agreement which had previously 
been reached between Gen. Madero, the chief of the 
revolutionary forces, and the Federal plenipotentiaries, 
when the deposed master of Mexico left the capital for 
Vera Cruz, thence to sail for Europe. Thus ended a 
notable and in many ways a highly useful career. 


& 


Siens of friction developed in the application of the 
plan of settlement in the Mexican provinces as soon as 
the new régime had begun in the capital. In the state of 
Sonora the legislature showed itself unwilling to elect 
Madero’s candidate as provisional governor, pending the 
final adjustment of the situation by a general election. 
To this attitude of hostility Gen. Madero replied with 
the announcement that insurgent troops would be sent 
to enforce the terms of the agreement, as had already 
been done in the state of Coahuila. By way of re-en- 
forcement of Madero’s threat, Sonora was informed by 
the new administration in Mexico City that in the event 
of necessity Federal soldiers would co-operate with the 
insurrectos to carry into effect the contested clause of 
the preliminary treaty of peace, which provides that the 
Maderists shall dictate the selection of provisional gov- 
ernors in fourteen states. That assurance gave definite 
notice of the complete understanding between Sefior 
de la Barra and the leader of the revolution. 


wd 


Russia’s active interest in the situation in Turkey 
became apparent last week when the foreign office at 
St. Petersburg, with some show of firmness, invited the 
Turkish government to furnish assurances that its mil- 
itary plans in revolted Albania do not contemplate an 
aggressive movement against Montenegro, which borders 
upon Albania. ‘The activity of Russian diplomacy was 
based upon the fact that the Young Turkish admin- 
istration, in the course of its pacificatory tactics in the 
unquiet province, was massing more troops on the Monte- 
negrin frontier than the military requirements of the 
occasion seemed to justify. In its response to the Rus- 
sian government, delivered last Saturday, the Ottoman 
foreign office gave it to be understood that Turkey had 
no hostile purposes toward Montenegro unless the little 
kingdom showed itself unduly sympathetic to the cause 
of the Albanian insurgents. This assurance was re- 
ceived on the Neva as unsatisfactory, and the indications 
were, at the beginning of the week, that there would be 
a further interchange on the subject. 


ed 


Tue abolition of the opium trade in China, to which 
the Chinese government is addressing itself with in- 
telligent determination, has made a definite approach 
to success by the recent ratification of the Anglo-Chinese 
Opium Treaty. Under this agreement England takes a 
step toward the undoing of the wrong which she did to 
China by forcing upon that country at the point of the 
bayonet the acceptance of imports of opium from the 
British empire. Now, in recognition of China’s sincere 
efforts to stamp out the national evil presented by the 
_ consumption of the deadly drug, Great Britain renews 
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the pledge given by her in 1907, that the importation of 
opium into China from British sources shall be reduced 


_annually until it shall cease altogether in 1917. If, 


however, China should abolish the use of the drug entirely 
before that date, Great Britain binds herself to prohibit 
the importation simultaneously. The production of 
opium in China has been reduced 80 per cent. since the 
application of the imperial plan of reform in 1907. 


Brevities, 


Many children at school are compelled to submit to 
conditions and to do work against which their elders would 
rebel. 


Many young people trained by new methods cannot 
find words in the dictionary because they do not know 
the alphabet. 


Because they have no fear of death Oriental soldiers, 
in many cases, have twice the fighting value of their 
civilized opponents. 


In this country Jews and Catholics tend to fall out of 
their compact organizations and enter into sympathetic 
relations with their neighbors. 


The minister who is worrying about his manhood has 
not gone far in the experience which makes of a man a 
minister, a workman who need not be ashamed. 


Whenever in India and China pity shall unlock the 
treasure houses and granaries, resources sufficient to 
alleviate all the distress of famine will be poured out in 
abundance. 


One of the first impulses of a newly rich person suddenly 
set free from task work is to seek happiness through 
indulgence in luxurious habits in eating, drinking, and 
other forms of pleasure. The result is disgust, dyspepsia, 
disordered nerves, and misery. 


Nearly all the names of the important towns in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut are represented 
in the three Northern States of New England. Does this 
indicate poverty of invention or love of the old home on 
the part of the Northern settlers? 


Letters to the Editor. 


Free Institutions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 

Your paragraph saying that under a democratic gov- 
ernment the great majority of men are sure finally to get 
what they want—even bribery at elections, if they really 
prefer it—recalls a suggestive chapter in Mr. Galton’s 
book upon ‘‘Human Faculty.” 

Writers frequently discuss government and other social 
institutions as if all men were by nature alike, and were 
just the same kind of creature as themselves, needing 
only to be released from political oppression and from 
ignorance and poverty to manifest the elevation and 
independence of character that mark the philosopher. 
This release from political tyranny our own institutions 
have already effected, and we all believe that they are 
in a fair way to accomplish the rest. For, although free 
institutions are but imperfectly fitted to man as he is, 
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their maintenance is justified by the expectation that 
men will presently attain a development which these 
institutions themselves seem calculated to foster. 


But Mr. Galton ranks mankind among the gregarious — 


animals, and he finds in all gregarious animals two antag- 
onistic dispositions, one of them prevailing in a few indi- 
viduals, the other in the great majority. The larger 
number, he says, are of a servile temper and have but 
little force of character. "They shrink from self-assertion 
and responsibility, are prone to hide from danger in the 
centre of the herd, and find comfort in following a leader. 
But in a few, one in fifty, perhaps, or one in a hundred, 
the other temper prevails. They have courage and self- 
confidence, they eagerly welcome adventure, and the rest 
gladly follow their lead. Herdsmen, says Mr. Galton, 
are always on the watch for such, and make them their 
““fore-oxen.’’ Wherever these go the others will follow 
of their own accord. 

Mr. Galton only hints at the obvious moral. The hint, 
however, seems worth following up, and it is brought to 
mind by what you say. For, if mankind also are really 
divided in this way, those born to be led being many 
and the born leaders being few, the risk of putting power 
into the hands of the numerical majority is obvious, and 
it would seem as if an aristocratic form of society might 
really suit the case better than a democratic one. It 
would seem as if the Tories, who want to keep the lower 
classes where they are, have, perhaps, really entered more 
fully into their frame of mind than the Liberals, who 
hope to raise everybody to their own level. If this is-so, 
reformers may find much difficulty in building up a homo- 
geneous society of intelligent and independent voters. 
The high level of culture, morality, and public spirit 
which characterized the American colonies in the eigh- 
teenth century, and which our French allies credited to the 
democratic constitution of our society, was, perhaps, really 
due to its exceptional conditions; and we must not expect 
that even universal education, combined with all the 
elevating influence of civilization, will result in a similar 
excellence. For if the world, though in the hands of 
the few, is to be administered so as to suit the many, we 
may expect that public affairs will be carried on for their 
private advantage, while the leaders will continue to use 
their opportunities for personal or partisan ends. 

This emphasizes the importance of fostering both among 
leaders and followers a more generous public spirit than 
' that which inspires the vulgar sort of patriotism which, 
in this country as well as in Europe, passes for the chief 
of public virtues. The salvation of democracy lies in an 
ambition to become not the greatest and strongest of the 
nations, but the best. This was the dream of our fore- 
fathers. Such an aspiration, common to high and low 
alike, would be a harmonizing element between the culti- 
vated and the unlettered, the rich and the poor, and would 
be a basis for the homogeneousness which it is the main 
object of public education to secure, and without which, 
as is well understood, free institutions are a mockery. 

From this point of view some tendencies in education 
which at first sight look like unquestionable reforms may 
well receive closer examination. For the elective system 
in colleges, with the opportunity which it gives not only 
for anticipating professional studies, but for concentrating 
every man’s work upon his own capacities and predilec- 
tions, and the introduction of vocational studies into the 
public schools, both seem calculated to foster a somewhat 
narrow and selfish view of life, whereas what is most 
needed in a democratic society is that both leaders and 
followers shall be well informed about other interests 
than their own, and be capable of sympathizing with all 
‘sorts of men. Ww. 

MiLtTon, Mass. 
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The Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


This old Association, for all its failures and for all the 
incompetency or mistakes of its administrators, embodies 
some of the noblest ideals of our race. You are here 
to-day as the heirs of heroic memories. You can look 
back upon a useful past with gratitude, and you can front 
the future and its exacting responsibilities with a confi- 
dence born of experience. The obstacles you have al- 
ready surmounted and the problems you have solved 
are quite as difficult as any that are likely to challenge 
the courage and conscience of the new generation. 

I venture to hope that we can all unite in gratitude 
for the very severity of our obligations. Let us rejoice 
that we are called to a work too great for our achieve- 
ment, too long lasting for our short lives to accomplish. 
Just as a head-wind at sea serves to keep the steamship’s 
furnaces going at full blast, so the adverse judgment and 
hostility of many of our contemporaries may be a divine 
force in the evolution of a vigorous and responsible re- 
ligious freedom. Let us recognize that the reactionist 
and sacerdotalist on the one hand and the materialist 
and sceptic on the other are generally as honest as we 
are. ‘hey contend for the truth as they see it as sturdily 
as any of us. They are bound to be defeated, and yet 
it is they who compel us to do our duty bravely and 
generously and to broaden our final victory so that it 
shall include them. 

There is no Canaan for us, no promised land of rest, 
but only the opportunity for endless effort. We are 
the sentinel nerves of the Christian army. Ours are the 
pioneer virtues and the pioneer defects. In spite of all 
the obvious obstacles, and the temperamental defects 
of its executive chief, your Association has grown every 
year in resources, in public respect, in potency of service. 
By the self-sacrifice of many ardent souls you have ex- 
tended your boundaries, enlarged your influence, and 
planted your flag by ever-receding horizons. You have 
not been daunted by new issues or afraid to take up 
fresh adventures. The coming generation has a right 
to anticipate work not less important, but it should 
reflect that real progress implies stability and co-ordina- 
tion as well as movement. A certain impatience is 
natural in our fellowship, and it is a wholesome sign; 
but it sometimes leads to needless agitation and to a 
reckless championship of movement at whatever cost 
or in any direction. The guides which we should follow 
should not only have a divine restlessness and resolute 
courage, they should also have open, discriminating 
minds, sound judgment, and the brave old wisdom of 
patience. 

A true Unitarian does not insist that the influence of 
his church shall be novel, but that it shall be noble. He 
welcomes originality and individuality, but he desires 
that each new presentation of truth and beauty shall 
have in it something of the old truth and beauty. It 
must appeal to memory and legitimate sentiment as 
well as to the love of progress. The liberty which the 
Unitarian believes in is a liberty under law; the emotion ° 
he trusts is a disciplined self-controlled emotion; the 
personality he admires is one guided by reason, by dis- 
interested desire of service, by cheerful trust in human 
nature, and in the good purposes of the universe. 

I propose to-day to set before you some of the definite 
tasks and duties that confront us as members of this 
Christian Fellowship, and then to point out what seem 
to me the perils and encouragements of our adventure 
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and the conditions of our ultimate success. In describing 
the enterprises which might enlist your energies, I beg 
you to understand that I am indulging in no Utopian 
dreams. Iset before you not a vague fancy, but a rational 
expectation. I am concerned with actual facts and 
reasonable possibilities. I have no short cuts to propose. 
The programme which I suggest requires patience and 
persistence, but it bases its new demands upon verified 
experience and upon progress already attained. It is 
as far from easy-going optimism as it is from timidity or 
fear. 

You are well aware that the work of, this Association, 
in so far as it has been guided by the influence of its presi- 
dent, has been laid out on long lines. There is nothing 
. but disaster to be prophesied for those who are without 
material or spiritual foresight. I propose that our 
house shall be built not on shifting sand, but on a rock. 
I believe that there are things more to be desired than 
immediate success, and I know that even defeat is better 
than a merely sectarian victory. For all my tempera- 
mental impatience with slow development I shall provoke 
no catastrophe of short-sightedness. I ask you to review 
the practical ideals of our endeavor in the various de- 
partments of your associated work. ‘To what achieve- 
ments may we reasonably look forward in the years which 
will elapse before we celebrate our centennial in 1925? 

Consider first the possible development of your Depart- 
ment of Foreign Relations, The growth of our knowledge 
and interest in the affairs of our fellow-workers in other 
lands has been one of the most significant developments 
of the last decade. The establishment and the pro- 
gressive triumphs of the International Council have 
brought us into contact with, like-minded friends all 
over the world, broadened our horizons and vivified our 
whole fellowship. The council should be maintained 
with ever-enlarging vitality, points of contact should be 
multiplied, and we should do everything in our power 
to promote the still closer co-operation of our churches 
with the existing liberal religious bodies in Europe and 
Asia, and with the detached individuals who find them- 
selves in more or less sympathy with us. The experi- 
ments which have already succeeded indicate the right 
direction of your efforts. Provision should be made for 
the translation of the Unitarian books and tracts which 
are the product of English and American preachers 
and scholars into other languages and of the books of 
French, German, and Dutch scholars into English. Pro- 
vision should be made for the exchange of ministers and 
lecturers, so that every year one or more representative 
American Unitarians should be heard in Europe or India 
and one or more of the European liberals in America. 
Particularly you should provide for the establishment 
of permanent centres of Unitarian influence beyond the 
borders of our own nation. I do not mean foreign mis- 
sionary work in the old conventional sense or the multi- 
plication of Unitarian churches in foreign lands. I mean 
the opportunity to bring our principles and convictions 
and democratic ideals to the attention of free men and 
women the world over. ‘The growth of the institutions 
which may spring from the seed of your sowing should 
be left to local initiative and direction, but as soon as 
circumstances permit you should have a representative, 
a headquarters, a Post-office Mission, a magazine, and 
opportunities for public utterance at such capitals as 
Calcutta, or some other centre in India; at Constantinople 
or some similar centre in the Balkan peninsula; at Florence 
or Rome, where we could come into inspiring contact 
and co-operation with the forces making for liberty and 
spiritual enlightenment in Italy; at the Scandinavian 
capitals,—Stockholm, Christiania, Copenhagen, Reyk- 
javik,—and later at such South American capitals as Rio 
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de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres. Before the year 1925 we 
ought to be able to open at least five or six of these sug- 
gested centres of influence. The fields of service are 
open to our occupancy. Our available fellow-workers 
in Europe and Asia are already well known and highly 
approved. Well-equipped men of our own company 
are eager to be commissioned to this service. We await 
only the enlargement and security of our resources before 
entering a field full of dramatic appeal and vast oppor- 
tunities of usefulness. 

Your Department of Comity and Fellowship is your 
effort to carry into effect the clause of your Constitution, 
which declares that one of the purposes of this Associa- 
tion is ‘‘to promote sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians.’’ The Unitarian churches in their 
dealings with other households of faith more and more 
realize the true unity of the Spirit. Organic unity is 
neither possible nor desirable. Doctrinal uniformity is 
stupid and stagnant. Sects are the product of intellectual 
differences, and they will endure as long as men differ; 
but, if there can be a federation of States, why not a federa- 
tion of churches? ‘The day is not far distant when real 
co-operation among the churches in the service of hu- 
manity is going to be possible. Already it is true that 
“it is the man who shuts himself up in the close com- 
munion of a single sect who is the real schismatic.’”’ His 
is the real isolation. However large and strong his special 
communion, he has cut himself off from the greater com- 


‘pany of Christians, the host of those who are bound to- 


gether not by external organization, but by spiritual 
affinity and law. Men are weary of bigoted partisanship. 
More and more they realize that the things that divide 
them into hostile sects are transient and insignificant 
beside the deep faiths of the heart which unite them. You 
have a great and prophetic work, in co-operation with 
such organizations as the Federation of Religious Liberals, 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, the Congress 
of Religion, and similar bodies, in developing the real 
unity of the Spirit which is the bond of peace. 

Your Department of New Americans presents a tre- 
mendous challenge. No one of us but must be eager to 
present our ideals and the principles of American citizen- 
ship to our fellow-citizens of foreign birth and speech. 
You have made a beginning in this work. You have 
secured a foothold. You have now your representa- 
tives among our fellow-citizens of Swedish, Norwegian, 
Icelandic, Finnish, Dutch, and Italian origin. You are in 
friendly relations with the considerable group of liberal 
German churches, ‘and these churches have within the 
last year co-operated in establishing and maintaining a 
professorship at Meadville. Two new opportunities of 
service are just now presented to you,—a work among the 
intelligent colored people in Greater Boston and a work 
among the Japanese about San Francisco Bay. You 
should not pause in the development of this department 
until you are further represented among the Hungarian, 
Bohemian, and French-speaking peoples. Our concern 
again should not be so much the multiplying of churches 
as the opening of opportunities for the diffusion of our 
principles through the printed page and the spoken word. 

It is greatly to be desired that the individual churches 
should assume larger responsibility for the welfare of the 
New Americans. It is a deplorable illustration of our lack 
of missionary spirit that, whenever a local church or min- 
ister discovers a need or opportunity for our work among 
the new-comers, application is inevitably made to this 
Association. Really these opportunities should be re- 
garded as local obligations. Why should not our churches 
be open, at the times when they are not needed by the 
regular worshippers, for services or meetings of our fellow- 
believers who cannot worship through the medium of the 
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English language? It is obviously a waste when the As- 
sociation is called upon to establish a Swedish or Finnish 
Unitarian Society and equip it with the necessary plant 
when there is already a Unitarian Church in that com- 
munity which possesses a building which is used but few 
times in the week. If you study the work of other de- 
nominations among the New Americans, you will discover 
that practically all the strong churches in the industrial 
centres carry on not only their regular services of worship 
and their Sunday-school, but also services and Sunday- 
school for Greeks, Bohemians, Chinese, and many other 
nationalities. Our work for the New Americans cannot 
be effectively done if it all has to be handled from the 
national headquarters. It should be increasingly made 
the opportunity of missionary service by all our local 
churches which have in their neighborhood colonies of 
people of foreign origin. 

In the Department of Education again we should be 
ambitious for progress upon the lines already laid down. 
The work which you have done at the seats of the great 
State universities has been prophetic and immensely 
effective. You were the pioneers in that work, and your 
example has now been followed by all the great denomina- 
tions. It requires a constantly increasing sum of money 
to supply the just needs of the college town churches. 
It will be a judicious use of money to forestall some of the 
obvious requirements of the next ten years. ‘The real 
estate that will soon be needed in the neighborhood of such 
Universities as those of Ohio, of Texas, of Arizona, of 
Washington, and of North Dakota, should be secured and 
work should be opened at these centres as fast as resources 
permit. At the older State universities additional equip- 
ment is already needed, and the salaries of your represen- 
tatives should be placed at least upon the level of the 
salary of an assistant professor in the university. 

The generous initiative of the founders of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry should command the 
prompt co-operation of other public-spirited Unitarians. 
The Tuckerman School abundantly deserves a more 
liberal support, and its faculties should be more amply 
utilized. ‘The needs of schools like Hackley, Proctor, and 
the newly-organized Carolina Industrial School, should 
be constantly borne in mind, and the members of our 
churches should avail themselves of the expert advice 
which the department places at their disposal in regard to 
the judicious support of schools for colored people in the 
South. 

The work of your Publication Department continues to 
be highly creditable. It has abundantly justified the 
hopes with which it was founded. All of us can take 
satisfaction in the admirable quality of the books which 
it has issued, and it is a rare record for a publishing house 
carrying chiefly religious books that the department has 
been practically self-supporting. The limited resources 
at the command of the department have, however, thus 
far forbidden any adventures in the field of creative 
scholarship. The publication agent has been obliged to 
publish only books which could be reasonably expected to 
pay for the cost of manufacture. He has-not been able 
to go out in search of new material in the fields which 
promise no adequate commercial return. ‘The depart- 
ment needs, that is, an endowment with a free income of 
about $5,000 a year, or annual gifts to that amount, which 
will provide encouragement for the work of our scholars 
whose product is not commercially marketable. The 
publication of the Centenary Edition of the Works of 
Theodore Parker, made possible by a special gift, may be 
taken as an illustration of the kind of development you 
should encourage. Similar gifts would provide for series 
of treatises, some popular and some purely scholarly, 
upon such themes as (1) Progressive Theology and the 
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Philosophy of Religion, (2) Practical Theology and the 
Administration of Religious Institutions, (3) The History 
and Doctrines of the Religious Movements of Mankind, 
(4) Religious Education, (5) The Ethics of Social Questions. 

If one of these suggested series could be started each 
year for the next five years, all could probably be com- 
pleted by the year 1925, and we should have established 
and diffused a noble library of liberal scholarship and 
inspiration. 

The appropriate development of your Department of 
Social and Public Service is to be set forth in the report 
of the Commission on the Church and the Social Ques- 
tion and need not be anticipated here. ‘This depart- 
ment has a great field of service, and the secretary finds 
that there is ample room for the services of ten or more 
sub-committees, each of which should have in due time the 
service of an executive officer. 


The besetting sin of our time is certainly not a lack of 


enthusiasm for social justice. ‘To advocate social read- 
justment entailed on the reformers of former generations 
some obloquy, but now there is no shorter cut to popular 
favor than that which the reputation of zeal for social 
reform provides. It is not extravagant to say that to-day 
it requires more courage to maintain the supremacy of 
law and to guide one’s course by the light of reason and 
sound judgment than to follow the arguments of hot- 
headed immediacy. ‘This, of course, cannot alter the need 
of progress or affect the clear duty of every honest citizen 
to serve the cause of social reform; but it does expose us 
to certain new and serious dangers. ‘There is a disposi- 
tion, fostered by many circumstances of the time, to 
magnify unduly the emotional and sensational elements 
of public appeal, and to give too little place to intelligence, 
knowledge, and experience. ‘The enlightened conscience 
of this generation demands the application of the spirit 
of brotherhood, not superfluous words, but practical 
works. Your Department, therefore, endeavors to har- 
ness the energies of the churches to specific tasks of civic 
reform and community welfare. It commends construc- 
tive endeavors along many lines. It is probably true that 
courtesy, experience, and open-mindedness are practical 
disadvantages in the rough conflicts of the hour; but will 
any man doubt that these are the prime requisites for any 
lasting and worthy achievement? ‘To be sympathetic 
with new ideas, to be just to new movements, and yet 
never to underrate the wisdom of the past or to suffer the 
clear working of intelligence to be tampered with by emo- 
tion and sentiment; to refuse all deference to mere popu- 
lar clamor, and the less noisy, but more degrading, press- 
ure of personal or: sectional interest, and to form an 
honest opinion of one’s own on the causes which claim 
one’s support,’’—this is to act as a good citizen and as a 
true Unitarian. 

It is the Department of Church Extension in which 
most of the members of this Association take the keenest 
interest, and which calls for the largest expenditure of 
your gifts. The lines of this work are well understood and 
need no emphasis at this time. Steadily, patiently, 
you should each year occupy as many new centres of in- 
fluence as the means which you put at the disposal of your 
directors allow. For the immediate future you should 
aid in acquiring land for the purpose of a future church 
building at such centres as San Antonio, Tex., Memphis, 
Tenn., Birmingham, Ala., St. Augustine, Fla., Van- 
couver and Victoria, B.C., Calgary, Alberta, and you 
should aid the building plans of the societies at Summit, 
N.J., Flushing, N.Y., Winnipeg, Man., Highland Springs, 
Va., Great Falls, Mont., Everett, Wash., and Eugene, 
Ore. 

If it were possible, and if I did not recognize that some 
of my fellow-workers feel that already the number of de- 
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partments has been unduly increased, I should urge upon 
your attention the establishment of a special department 
devoted to the special interest of the country churches. 
It should be obvious that there is place for the service of 
an expert who could give his entire time to helping the 
country churches to adapt their work to a changing en- 
vironment and to promoting the welfare of rural communi- 
ties. The Unitarians have but few country churches 
outside of New England, but right here in New England 
there is ample field for’consecrated energy. 

I have no right to deal in this address with the work of 
our strong and established churches, but only with the 
problems of our missionary service. I may, however, 
venture to point out that these are the days when one 
large undertaking is much more commanding than many 
small undertakings. There are several cities in which it 
would be greatly to the advantage of our cause if com- 
binations could be made of existing Unitarian properties 
and congregations. Ought we not to look forward to and 
provide for public worship, for social welfare work, and for 
administrative offices, not only in Boston, but also in New 
York, Washington, Chicago, and San Francisco? It is to 
be hoped that the new church and parish house which 
you propose to build in Washington will sufficiently 
satisfy this need in that city. The proposed removal of 
the Meadville Theological School to Chicago will, in my 
judgment, not only insure the increased serviceableness 
and the perpetuity of the School, but also provide for the 
establishment of an adequate denominational centre 
in that great city. It would be vastly for the benefit of 
our common cause if the two down-town churches in New 
York City could unite their properties and interests in one 
powerful organization. The two properties are worth 
more than one million and a half. This sum could pro- 
vide asplendid equipment and amply house all the relig- 
ious, social, and administrative agencies of a great metro- 
politan church. 

More conspicuously than anywhere else is such a com- 
bination desirable in Boston itself. There are prop- 
erties held for Unitarian purposes here in Boston which, 
without the sacrifice of any valuable tradition or legiti- 
mate sentiment, without any loss of any kind, could be 
united and a splendid centre of influence brought into 
being. I beg to say that, while such a combination is 
obviously outside of the sphere of my own responsibility, 
I am ready at any time to set before my fellow-workers in 
this city who have the real control of these affairs a plan 
of action which seems to me practicable and immensely 
advantageous for all concerned. 

‘These are my suggestions for possible accomplishments. 
I have not hesitated to put the level of attainment high. 
To bring out the best of us we must be called to what is 
hard. A strong man rises instinctively to a broad outlook. 
Men of action want a religion that is weighted with re- 
sponsibility. I do not speak to idle onlookers or to pes- 
simists who croak of degeneration or to conventional 
priests who are afraid of anything outside of the regular 
routine. I speak to brave and faithful comrades and bid 
you 

“Go to your work and be strong, halting not in your ways, 

Balking the end half won for an instant dole of praise; 
Stand to your work and be wise, certain of sword and pen, 
Who are neither children nor gods, but men in a world of men.”’ 

What are the conditions of our success? First, a 
reasonable harmony of purpose and unity of spirit; and, 
second, a vital spiritual optimism and undaunted faith 
in our catise, in ourselves, in our destiny. Indifference 
and religious apathy are not especially Unitarian at- 
tributes. They are found in all churches, and I need not 
dwell on the way they impede Christian{progress. We 
see them in a thousand forms, the common disregard 
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of the ideal side of all our work and play, the neglect 
of the claims of religious education, the reluctance to 
think seriously or labor thoroughly and conscientiously, 
the absorption in the superficial occupations or amuse- 
ments of the passing day, the pursuit of selfish ambitions, 
the inattention to the spiritual significance of life. So 
many of the nominal adherents of our churches are 
totally unaffected in their conscious life by the real ideals 
of a Unitarian church. Some of the usages of the church 
are observed as a part of their inherited habit, but they 
are quite unconscious of the real meaning of their church 
allegiance, the larger aspects of the great cause for which 
their own stands. 

The vigor and harmony of our endeavors is imperilled 
not only by apathy, but also by the exaggeration in our 
body of the critical faculty. It is very easy to find fault. 
Any one can do that. Why are we so ready to turn away 
from the paths of personal duty and responsibility to 
rebuke the shortcomings of our fellow-workers or to ridi- 
cule their mistakes? Why do we so often look for that 
in our comrades which we forget to accomplish for our- 
selves? I heartily welcome the comment of the candid 
critic who sees men and things as they are and not through 
the dark glasses of his own suspicion or prejudice. Help- 
ful criticism is the result of sympathetic observation and 
a constructive spirit, but of what use is it if the critic 
simply calls attention to the limitations and weaknesses - 
from which the best men do not wholly escape and to the 
imperfections which accompany the noblest human efforts? 
Shall we not exercise more frequently than we do the power 
to appreciate rather than the power to disparage one 
another? Shall we not refuse to cherish the suspicious 
temperament or the censorious spirit? I know it is far 
more amusing to attack than to defend, more interesting 
to excite than it is to smooth animosities or misunder- 
standings. But surely the highest victory is not that 
over opponents, real or imaginary, but rather the victory 
of self-restraint. We have really triumphed only when 
we have curbed the bitterness of our thought and ex- 
pression and modified our prejudices through counsel 
and mutual understanding and reasonable good will. 

“Remember, gentlemen, 
Weare all servants of one Master, Christ, 
Bound by one law, redeemed by one love, 
And every brow sealed with the selfsame print 
Of blessed brotherhood. It matters not 
How wide soever we may stand removed 
In rank, or wealth, or might, if but our hearts 
Are all attuned to one clear harmony. 
It matters little how we be disjoined 


In outward strategy, if but our souls 
Are urged by one great motive to one end.” 


Let us seek identity of sentiment with differences of 
judgment. Let us upbuild a church communion that 
is comprehensive and catholic, while at the same time 
fraternal, ardent, confident of good. When we speak 
flippantly of our mutual responsibilities, when we think 
of our country or church or of this Association of churches 
as a mere aggregation of separate individuals, and not 
as an organism vitalized by one spirit, when we are 
without care or concern for another, when we cease to 
glory in each other’s triumphs, or to suffer in each other's 
shame, then are we indeed but unprofitable servants. 
But if, on the other hand, we can see our collective tasks 
deeply enough and vitally enough, if we can look at our 
religious communion, our common hopes and aspirations, 
in a large, ideal way, then our divisions will sink into 
nothingness, our contemptible little misunderstandings 
will be blotted out, our wordy controversies will be hushed. 
We shall enter into new covenants of harmony and eager 
good will with one another. We shall learn to think of 
the free religious fellowship to which we belong as the 
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fulfilment of the prayers and efforts of the great company: 
of the brave and true in all ages, and look forward with 
prophetic anticipation to its enlarging life and efficiency. 
Let it be ours to walk and work together, in spirit strong 
but modest, brave yet undefiant, honest but magnanimous. 

But this sense of togetherness will not prevail among 
us until it finds its common impulse, until it derives its 
force from the eternal sources of strength and peace. 
We need above all else spiritual optimism. In my annual 
address in this place I am by the nature of the occasion 
forced to deal chiefly with material affairs, statistics, 
the record of things done or left undone, the urgency of 
experiments waiting to be undertaken; but let no one 
suppose that I believe that a man’s life consists in the 
things which he possesses. What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul, or what 
shall it profit a church if it gains riches and numbers 
and lose the sense of the living God and the joy of human 
service? We want to see in our churches the growth of 
the spiritual optimism which is not forced or artificial, 
but which accumulates in our worship and in our com- 
munion with the sources of power and then overflows in a 
stream of steady, creative Christian service. If we have 
only increase of resources or better organization to depend 
upon, our efforts will be futile. If we build new machinery 
without new spiritual power to run it, we shall but relapse 
into servitude to our own possessions. If we are to 
fulfil our true destiny, we must gather the partial into the 
sweep of the universal. We must become sensible of the 
fact that we are part of a vast tidal movement of human 
thought and hope, whose surface is indeed restless and 
flecked with foam, but whose depths are peaceful and whose 
current is resistless. ‘Through the multitudinous com- 
plexity of things we must trace the one informing spirit, 
the one controlling will, and identify ourselves with that. 
Then only will the strongest powers of our nature be 
stirred. The profound realities of spiritual experience 
will claim us. We shall no longer trifle with eternal 
things or play with our holy task. We shall not darken 
counsel with words without knowledge, but we shall seek 
together the fresh dedication of our powers to the sover- 
eign interests of our Christian commonwealth and look to 
God for a higher wisdom and a diviner spirit. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


It has long been customary at this point for the presi- 
dent of the Society to read what has been known as “‘’The 
Report of the Directors.” It seems to me better that 
that report should be frankly a report of the president 
of the Society. One advantage of the change is that it 
enables the president to make due acknowledgment of 
the efficiency and loyalty of the directors in the work 
of the year that has now closed. It would be difficult 
to find any group of men and women more devoted to the 
task or more eager to promote its welfare than they have 
been. The attendance at the meetings has been large, 
the sessions have been without exception crowded full 
of interest and action, and at all times the members 
of the board have been ready to serve the interests of 
our Society, though to do so required the expenditure 
of much valuable time and great effort. 

At the beginning of the year I announced that I 
wished the directors to direct, and they took me at my 
word. The work of the Society was apportioned between 
four committees. These have been faithful to their 
trust, the chairmen in each case devoting much time to 
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the matters assigned to them. The Committee on Pub- 
licity has acquainted our people with the meaning and 
scope of our work. The Committee on Publications has 
taken charge of The Beacon, thus saving the Society the 
expense of an editor. The Committee on Policy has held 
frequent consultations on matters pertaining to the course 
we should pursue, and has reported to-day on the by- 
laws of the Society. The Committee on Finance has had 
a busy and successful year in gaining an adequate sup- 
port for our work, while the entire board, acting as a 
Committee of the Whole, has canvassed and taken part 
in the special work of each division. Whatever the year 
has witnessed of achievement is due in large part to the 
faithfulness of, these unpaid servants of the Society. 

Among the directors it is proper, at this time, to dis- 
tinguish one whose name has long been associated with 
all that is loyal and honorable. Mr, Richard C. Hum- 
phreys has been treasurer of the Society fora quarter 
of a century, during which time all have felt an abso- 
lute assurance that the financial interests of the Society 
were carefully guarded. His name has been one of our 
chief assets. A friend to many and known, at least by 
name, throughout the entire denomination, his official 
connection with us has furnished assurance that what- 
ever was contributed toward our cause would be well 
and wisely conserved. As he now retires from the 
treasurership, it is fitting that we here record our high 
sense of appreciation of his services and our equally 
high regard for his character asa man. We have known 
him, many of us, as a coworker and as a personal friend 
these many years, and we assure him that he has our entire 
confidence and our affectionate esteem. 

In our larger constituency, which is the Unitarian 
fellowship, the same marked loyalty has been everywhere 
manifest. In no single instance have I found indifference 
to our Society or the cause it represents, though I have 
met many hundreds of our people in more than a score of 
States. Letters and personal words have brought us al- 
most daily assurances of interest and confidence. In the 
practical matter of support, also, their loyalty has been 
manifest. We gladly acknowledge not only the valuable 
contributions of our friends, but even more that which 
these contributions signify, their fraternal good will. 

Our treasurer’s report shows that the income for the 
year, $9,218.50, lacks but $781.50 of reaching the $10,000 
mark which was set a year ago. Comparing the direct 
contributions toward the support of the Society that have 
been received this year with those heretofore received, 
we find an increase of a little over 84 per cent. ‘This is 
largely due to certain gifts of considerable magnitude, 
but it is due in large part also to increases in offerings 
here and there which have meant a growth of interest 
in old friends and the coming into our circle of new 
friends. It is interesting to note that 84 men and women 
have this year made their first personal offering to the 
support of the Society. The largest personal gift was 
$1,000 and the increase of such help over last year has 
been $2,110. It may be noted also that 95 churches and 
schools have increased their offerings, this increase amount- 
ing to $859.94. “The largest sum given by a church was 
$250 from the First Church of Philadelphia, the largest 
sum from a school, $100 from West Newton, the largest 
from an Alliance, $173 from the First Church, Boston. 

Another feature of the year’s offerings has been the 
unusual number of persons who have become Life Mem- 
bers,—a total of 84, of whom 23 are from.one church. 
By a vote of the board the fees of those who became 
life members by a direct gift, not in connection with 
the regular offering toward the expenses of the Society, 
have been set aside as the beginning of a new permanent 
fund. $620, the fees of 62 persons, are now in a savings 
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bank, awaiting such increase as will justify other form 
of investment. 

Our work is primarily personal and spiritual. Hence, 
the chief asset of the Society must ever be the good will 
and co-operation of its constituents. Of especial impor- 
tance to us, therefore, is the approval these increased 
offerings indicate. Our financial advance we look upon, 
however, not merely as the approval of the efforts already 
put forth, but far more as an indication that these efforts 
may henceforth be redoubled and increased in scope. 
Grant us the assurance that the increase already realized 
is to be sustained and proportionately added to, and we 
shall feel justified in proceeding at once to the enlarge- 
ment of our Society’s activities. 

A year ago, on accepting this position, I announced that 
it was my intention to spend a “minimum of time in the 
office and a maximum of time in the field.””. In pursuance 
of that purpose I have, during the last twelve months, 
travelled 15,333 miles and have held 203 meetings, each 
giving its opportunity for the presentation of some phase 
of our work. In looking forward to these journeyings 
a year ago it was estimated that it would cost $1,000 to 
cover the necessary expenses thus incurred. In this 
we are happy to find ourselves mistaken. ‘The gross cost 
of these long journeys has been $518.65. During the 
year the sum of $165.33 has been received for the pur- 
pose of defraying these expenses, making the net cost to 
the Society only $358.32, a trifle over a third of the esti- 
mate. This low cost should not be too hastily attrib- 
uted to economy on the part of the President. He saw 
from the first that it would be a strenuous life, and would 
be safe to undertake, or even possible to accomplish, 
only by securing all reasonable comfort in travelling. 
This he has done; and under no other conditions would 
he be willing, or should any one be asked, to do so inten- 
sive work. The economy has been effected largely 
through the generous hospitality of friends everywhere, 
who have opened their homes with their hearts to the 
traveller. 

I wish in the most emphatic way to record my appre- 
ciation of the cordial reception I have everywhere received 
and the active efforts of our ministers and laity in plan- 
ning these meetings so as to make them as effective as 
possible. No one person alone could have accomplished 
this which seems, perhaps, to be a personal activity. 
Ministers and others, men and women, have taken large 
portions of their time to arrange itineraries, thousands of 
personal invitations to meet the president of the Society 
and hear his word have been sent by mail, and in fair 
weather and foul congregations have gathered, almost 
always in excess of anticipations, to listen for sometimes 
an hour or an hour and a half to the word that has been 
presented in all simplicity and directness. 

One important feature of the year’s work has been the 
active sympathy and co-operation of the Women’s 
Alliance. The National Alliance appointed a committee 
of their own officers to co-operate with our Society and 
with the local Sunday schools. ‘This committee at once 
addressed all the branches in a joint note, circulating, 
at the same time, fifteen thousand copies of the booklet, 
“Do you know?” The response was immediate and 
decisive. Many branches made direct contributions 
toward our work. Others stirred their churches to action. 
In many instances the meetings at which the president 
has spoken have been held under the auspices of the local 
Alliances, these organizations having brought together 
the officials and teachers of the Sunday schools with the 
parents of the children, that they might together hear 
of things pertaining to their common interest. ‘The 
Alliance seems the natural meeting place of all engaged 
in this important work, so that the recognition of the 
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opportunity by that body has been peculiarly valuable. 
Up to the present year but one Alliance has contributed 
directly to the support of our Society. During the cur- 
rent year thirty-four have so contributed, their total 
offerings being $578.25. 

Another co-operative agency has been the appointment 
by the American Unitarian Association of Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley as Billings lecturer on Religious Education, the 
Association providing for her expenses and leaving to 
the Sunday School Society her appointments. This fra- 
ternal act on the part of the Association is heartily ap- 
preciated, and Mrs. Beatley’s help in our work and in 
promoting the well-being of local Sunday schools has been 
beyond our power of computation. One hardly knows 
which to appraise the more highly,—the evidence thus 
given that our various organizations can and will co- 
operate in doing a common work or the gracious and effi- 
cient service of the one thus sent forth, whose experience 
enriches and whose personality inspires our often lonely 
and discouraged workers. 

Altogether, the situation in which we find ourselves at 
the end of this first year of the new administration is 
one upon which we are entitled to congratulate ourselves 
most heartily. We rejoice, however, not as those whose 
task is now accomplished, but as those who begin to find 
themselves fitted for a task which stretches beyond them. 
All that has been achieved is but an earnest of what is 
hoped for and a promise of what is yet to be. Religious 
education is now the central interest of the Christian 
Church. Revival meetings, the method of evangelism, 
are becoming fewer and less significant, while, coincident 
with their decline, Sunday schools are increasing in num- 
ber and size and are receiving more and more attention. 
This turning from evangelism to education is the most 
striking phenomenon in the church to-day. The reason- 
ableness of this procedure is so apparent that the wonder 
grows that the Protestant world alone among religious 
movements has so generally neglected it. Whatever may 
be the advantage to the church or to individuals of the 
evangelistic method, its limitation lies in the fact that 
it reaches the individual after his character has become 
practically fixed. Only that which appeals to life while 
life is still in the making can become truly constitutional. 
We acquire in later life, but with increased difficulty and 
with a less secure hold, while the impressions of child- 
hood remain immovably fixed because they have become 
a part of the human constitution. If, therefore, the 
church truly wishes to grow, it should learn the wisdom 
of growing from within; and, if it is our wish that those 
young people for whose well-being we are responsible 
shall grow up into noble manhood and womanhood, we 
should see the necessity of beginning that right culture 
early in life and continuing it without interruption 
through the unfolding years. 

The unwisdom of the evangelistic method as the chief 
reliance, either in the upbuilding of the church or the 
development of personal character, is equally marked, 
whether it be the evangelism of the orthodox bodies or 
that we practice. For we, too, have heretofore placed 
our chief reliance on the evangelistic method. It should 
be borne in mind that there are two methods of evangel- 
ism, the one being the appeal to the emotions, the other 
(our own practice) the appeal to the intelligence. In 
both, life is neglected during its formative period with 
the hope of reclamation later on. In childhood the emo- 
tions are not developed and the reasoning powers are 
still dormant. ‘To tye child, therefore, the revivalist 
is a menace, the dogmatic propagandist a mere utterer 
of words. Doubtless evangelism has its place. It is 
well to stir the feelings. ‘There are tides of the spirit, 
times when a strong response is natural and whole- 
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some. It is well to convince the reason. Religion 
without theology is spineless and weak. But to con- 
fine attention to this method in either form is to neglect 
the child, leaving unimproved those priceless years during 
which, for weal or woe, the character is fixed. ‘The wiser 
method is that which takes the child in hand at the 
beginning and definitely, intelligently, and persistently 
aims at intellectual, moral, and spiritual evolution. 
Thus the turning of the church, both evangelical and lib- 
eral, from the method of evangelism or propagandism to 
the method of religious education becomes widely signifi- 
cant. ‘The generation that has seen the decline of the 
revival movement has seen the rapid growth of the 
Sunday-school movement. This change has been clearly 
evident to us as we have observed it in the evangelical 
bodies. Among ourselves there is a growing feeling that 
we, too, have erred in being too evangelistic in our 
method; that our evangelism, like that of the other 
bodies, has overlooked childhood; and that we, as well 
as they, are wise in turning from those methods which 
appeal only to the adult mind to those that make for the 
development of young life. 

It is high time we took this lesson seriously to heart. 
One of our prominent ministers has recently said: ‘We 
have lost one generation: we cannot afford to lose an- 
other. If we do, we are gone.’”’ ‘The saying is, doubtless, 
an exaggeration; but it contains, alas! too much truth. 
The loss of one child from a Unitarian family, through 
neglect of his religious training, is poorly recompensed by 
the gaining of two adults by conversion from another 
church, even supposing we do gain them. Our own are 
peculiarly precious to us. What is more, our own are 
our peculiar responsibility. It is they who are the liv- 
ing stones out of which we should build the church 
of to-morrow. It is they whose moral characters and 
spiritual visions are in our keeping. Jt is fearlessly as- 
serted, therefore, that our first and most pressing duty as a 
denomination, as churches, as families, and as individuals, 
is the religious education of the children of our Unitarian 
homes and schools. It is this duty, central and supreme, 
that falls to us as a Sunday School Society. ‘To be ready 
for this, with money and manuals, with workers and 
methods, and, above all, with consecrated purpose, is 
our ambition. 

What, then, are the next steps for us to take? What, 
specifically, shall we now undertake to do in view of the 
hearty response our constituency has made to our ap- 
peal? ‘To answer these questions is to lay out a pro- 
gramme for future years upon which it should be our 
earnest purpose to make at least a beginning in the year 
that is before us. 

1. First of all we need more workers. Although the 
president of the Society visits some Sunday school, 
and, on some occasions two schools, every Sunday, it 
would require ten years of such visitation to reach all 
our schools once. ‘The indication, therefore, points clearly 
to the urgent need of at least one other officer who shall 
be able to devote his entire time to this work. Already 
our income has so largely increased that the appointment 
of such an officer is now delayed chiefly by the difficulty 
in the selection of the right person. As soon as we can 
find that person, we shall, without doubt, be prepared 
to meet the expense of his employment. 

The experience of the past year in the field has but 
strengthened the conviction that the difficulties attending 
the work of religious education in our various parishes 
can be met by those churches out of their own resources 
so soon as they are thoroughly roused to the importance 
—nay, the necessity—of doing this work and doing it 
well. Great is the task which confronts us,—that of edu- 
cating a generation in religion,—while even the educators 
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who are to perform the work are not as yet provided. 
It is a task that challenges our highest wisdom and our 
greatest endeavor, but it is not impossible of accom- 
plishment. No real duty is ever in excess of ability 
to do it. The first step must be that of creating in the 
churches themselves a clear understanding of the exact 
situation and the rousing of a determined purpose to 
do this work at all cost. And this task of rousing the 
churches to an understanding of the work to be done and 
a determination to do it is one of the tasks of the Sunday 
School Society. Our new officer, therefore, should be a 
person of evangelical spirit; one, that is, who is willing 
to lose himself in his task, able to enter sympathetically 
into the varying conditions found in our churches, tact- 
ful in suggestion, and, above all, so consecrated to the work 
that his enthusiasm will spread by contagion to the 
leaders in those churches. Difficult as is the task thus 
before us in the selection of this additional worker, we 
have hope that within a brief period such an one may be 
introduced to our people. 

2. Our publications have long been our pride. Several 
leaders in the Sunday-school movement in the evangeli- 
cal bodies have declared some of our manuals to stand 
in the forefront of such publications. We are justly 
proud of these honors. None the less we appreciate, 
perhaps even more than those of other churches, the 
defects of these manuals and earnestly desire that they 
shall be improved and increased in number. One of the 
possibilities of the future is the appointment of some 
competent person, or, perhaps still better, of a commis- 
sion, to make systematic study of all our manuals, revis- 
ing, re-editing, adding working material, and supplying 
deficiencies where such deficiencies exist, so that our 
publications shall have a unity and a completeness which 
they do not now possess. Especially are we greatly in 
need of material for kindergarten and primary class use. 
It ought to be possible, and in the near future must be 
made possible, for all schools of our body to secure from 
their central publishing house all the material they need 
for the use of their youngest pupils. 

One feature of our policy in issuing manuals should be 
borne in mind. We are so anxious to supply our schools 
with all the books they need to do their most effective 
work that we have never asked them to pay more than 
the actual cost of publication. In the year just closed 
we added some further inducements to purchasers,— 
reducing prices, prepaying carriage, and discounting bills 
when paid promptly,—and, as a consequence, find not only 
that our books have been bought in unusual numbers, but 
that our publication account has a considerable balance 
on the wrong side. Your president believes that it is 
a legitimate use of a part of our income from other sources 
to meet this deficit, but in this he is willing to be guided 
by the will of the Society. Certainly we should do all 
we can in this, as in all other ways, to help our fellow- 
workers to do the great work that confronts them in the 
practical conduct of their Sunday schools. 

3. Our Sunday-school paper, The Beacon, entered upon 
a new and enlarged usefulness when it was transformed 
from a bi-weekly to a weekly. Nearly two thousand 
(1,859) more subscribers are now upon our lists than were 
there a year ago. Many superintendents have testified 
that the regular weekly coming of The Beacon has proved 
one of the attractive features of their school, distinctly 
contributing toward regularity of attendance. In many 
instances the paper is used in the school,—sometimes in 
class work, sometimes being read from the desk. ‘These 
facts point the way to an enlarged usefulness along the 
same line. ‘The only criticism we have heard upon the 
paper during the year is that it is so small. Already 
in its present size its publication has cost the Society 
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during the last year $166.20 more than we have received 
from subscriptions. We believe this use of the Society’s 
income not only legitimate, but highly profitable. To 
enlarge the paper would necessitate a considerable in- 
crease in this deficit, not only for additional type-setting, 
printing, and binding, but for additional compensation 
to contributors and possibly some outlay for editorial ser- 
vice. If, however, The Beacon may be made more useful 
in contributing to the success of our various schools and 
in binding the schools of our body into a more compact 
unity, such an outlay would seem to be justified. 

4. The Society has issued no special services for several 
years. Our Sunday schools have been patient, but 
should not be obliged longer to wait for that which they 
seriously need. New services, at least for Christmas 
and Easter, and if possible for the other great church days 
of the year, should be prepared and issued in time for 
these festivals as they occur during the ensuing 
year. 

5. On every hand is heard a demand for a new Book of 
Song and Service. This demand is by no means to be 
construed as a condemnation of the one now in use. That 
book has for sixteen years been the medium of worship 
and song in the majority of our schools and in many 
schools of other denominations, especially the Uni- 
versalist. [he time seems to have come, however, for 
another book, constructed along somewhat different 
lines. Preliminary plans have already been made for 
such a work which, when issued, should be not simply 
another, but a better, book, because built upon the ex- 
perience of past years. Services, usable without change 
or omissions, at once simple and dignified, and hymns 
old and new that represent the best the world knows of 
thought and music, should be placed before the pupils 
of our schools for their spiritual culture. The best— 
only and always the best—we should provide for their use. 

6. Another opportunity that opens before us with 
alluring possibilities is that of doing at least something 
to improve the quality of teaching in our Sunday schools. 
Teaching of every sort is a technical occupation: in 
religion it presents difficulties of peculiar delicacy and 
complexity. And yet in religious teaching, almost alone 
among educational efforts, the work is done largely by 
persons untrained in the art. Other elements enter, 
as we all know, to offset this handicap. If it were not 
so, the result would be tragedy. Much good work is 
done in all our schools by persons whose only preparation 
is a loving heart and a consecrated purpose. But no 
teaching is so good that it might not be better, and the 
. best should be our goal. 

Among several means we might take to improve the 
teaching in our schools I venture to suggest the one that 
seems to me to contain the greatest promise and that lies 
nearest to our hand,—co-operation with the Tuckerman 
School. Our Society would gladly receive gifts in any 
sum, to be turned over to the treasurer of the School— 
who happens to be also the treasurer-elect of our Society 
—for the promotion of its interests. We might all co- 
operate by informing ourselves about the school, whose 
advantages are not so widely known as they should be, 
and by advertising those advantages in our various 
churches. If our people understood what that school 
means, there would be at least one pupil in attendance 
from every parish in the denomination. 

Other opportunities for growth in efficiency in Sunday- 
school work are presented at our Summer Institutes,— 
one at Meadville and one at the Isles of Shoals. Both 
these schools present, for their approaching sessions, 
programmes of unusual interest. The co-operation of 
our Society with these educational agencies is a policy 
to which we are already committed. But it may well 
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be that we have as yet made no more than a beginning 
in this direction. 

Other needs and opportunities may suggest themselves 
to 1any of us or will appear as time passes and experience 
teaches. All may be summed up, however, in the state- 
ment that we as a Sunday School Society stand as me- 
diators between a tremendous task and the workers upon 
whose shoulders at last that task must rest. Devoting 
ourselves to this branch of the work we may see,—indeed 
we must see,—even before others, the importance of the 
work to be done. We cannot avoid at the same time 
observing that the task is too great to be accomplished 
by the churches in isolation. Our business, then, is to 
gather up whatever resources we may, of money, of 
workers, of materials, of ideals, of impulses, and offer these 
to our brethren who immediately confront the task of 
religious education in such wise as will enable them the 
more easily and fully to do that work. First, to see the 
vision, with all its allurements and discouragements. 
Next, to rouse the churches until they frankly confront 
their great responsibility. And then, providing the 
materials and sympathetically co-operating, to make it 
possible for these our brethren in the field to accomplish 
otherwise impossible results,—this is our province. 

It is no slight task that we thus assume. We are not 
likely to estimate too highly the importance of religious 
education in the scheme of things, or the difficulties to be 
overcome in bringing in the kingdom of God through this 
the natural method, or the privilege accorded to a society 
like ours of thus making it possible for this work to be 
done on a large scale. ‘The situation is a challenge to our 
loyalty, to our wisdom, to our consecration. All we have 
and all we are should be laid upon this altar. More than 
three thousand men and women in Unitarian Sunday 
schools are attempting to do the most difficult and impor- 
tant work that God ever gave men todo. ‘They are doing 
this, for the most part, with but little preparation and in 
the midst of indifference on the part of those who should 
be their most earnest coworkers. More than twenty 
thousand children and young people in Unitarian Sunday 
schools are receiving a great part—perhaps in many in- 
stances all—of the religious education they are to get 
amid conditions that are not adequate for the promotion 
of the best results. To help these teachers do their work, 
to awaken the churches and the homes to a sense of their 
responsibility and bring both to intimate co-operation, to 
guide the forces of religious education in wise directions, 
—this, and nothing less than this, is the task which con- 
fronts us. ‘The kind words, the earnest co-operation, the 
hearty support that we have enjoyed during the last year, 
give us ground for faith that we shall be able to press for- 
ward to larger attainments and to more inspiring heights 
during the year that is before us. Loyalty to the ideal 
joined with patience with the lingering means is our wis- 
dom. For the past let us thank God. For the future 
let us take courage. 


I say again, man cannot choose his duties. You may 
choose to forsake your duties and choose not to have 
the sorrow they bring. But you will go forth, and what 
will you find, my daughter? Sorrow without duty— 
bitter herbs, and no bread with them.—George Eliot. 


ed 


God understands his own plan, and he knows what 
you want a great deal better than you do. The very 
things that you most deprecate, as fatal limitations or 
obstructions, are probably what you most want. What 
you call hindrances, obstacles, discouragements, are 
probably God’s opportunities—H. Bushnell. 
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The Anniversaries. 


The Women’s National Alfiance. 


Boston’s cool east wind was never more 
welcome than when on Tuesday morning 
members of the National Alliance crowded 
the South Congregational Church, where on 
the afternoon before they had patiently en- 
dured the extremes of May heat. ‘The offi- 
cers of the Alliance were in their customary 
places, and the familiarity of the surround- 
ings, instead of dulling the interest, intensi- 
fied the character of the meeting as a re- 
union of friends and fellow-workers. The 
value of the National Alliance, both as a 
missionary organization and as a means for 
bringing the Unitarian women of the country 
into closer fellowship, is always admirably 
illustrated at these meetings. Reports of 
work done and in contemplation showed 
conclusively the truly national character of 
the Alliance, and indicated the constantly 
extending sweep of its influence and the in- 
clusiveness of its sympathies. 

The president, Miss Emma C. Low, and 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, the recording secre- 
tary, received a warm greeting as they took 
their places on the platform. Mrs. Fifield’s 
report showed an encouraging continuance 
of the work of previous years. She reported 
steadfast advance and uninterrupted progress 
towards the ideals which the Alliance has at 
heart. After noting changes in the Admin- 
istrative Board, she described in detail the 
methods of the Alliance, showing that no 
branch need feel isolated since there is sym- 
pathy for all, extended by visits when pos- 
sible and otherwise by letters. She reviewed 
the work of the various committees and 
departments, and urged renewed efforts to 
increase the membership and to further the 
general interests of the Alliance. Her report 
was not yet a record of aims fully accom- 
plished, but of far-reaching and well-con- 
sidered plans, to be more thoroughly devel- 
oped. ‘There are still places where mission- 
ary effort is needed, still churches that should 
receive help. Mrs. Fifield emphasized the 
importance of the different branches of the 
work. ‘To-day is full of promise, and the 
future challenges the Alliance to be worthy 
of the great responsibilities laid upon it. 

Mrs. Mary B. Davis, the corresponding 
secretary, whose sweet voice, clear enuncia- 
tion, and animated manner have made her 
a favorite speaker through the length and 
breadth of the land, reported the formation 
of ten new branches, and gave a brief word 
picture of their different conditions and out- 
look. She showed how the difficulty of 
arousing a national spirit of co-operation in 
local churches and scattered branches is 
overcome by personal visits and face to face 
talks. Each branch has its own peculiar 
difficulties and varying characteristics, yet 
it is possible to weld the different types by 
sisterly sympathy and encouragement. She 
reviewed some of the most striking phases of 
the year’s work in different sections of the 
country, and closed with an earnest appeal 
for renewed devotion to spiritual ideals and 
social service. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, was submitted in print. It 
showed the largest sum ever received for 
membership fees, an increase of over $500. 
The Cheerful Letter Exchange is{ now paying 
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for itself, thanks to an increased number of 
subscriptions. ‘The cash balance reaches the 
sum of $7,651.05. ‘This includes the bequest 
of $5,000 from Mrs. McKittrick, which is to 
be placed with the permanent funds. 

Mrs. Mabel Delano Lord, chairman of the 
Post-office Mission Committee, called atten- 
tion to the conference of Post-office Mission 
workers, to be held on Thursday in Channing 
Hall. ‘The distribution of literature by this 
committee continues to increase. 294,906 
tracts have been distributed during the year. 
Mrs. Lord made clear the distinction between 
the real Post-office Mission work and other 
forms of distribution. 5,457 of the 7,350 
regular workers are in New England; but, 


although New England may be doing most | 


of the seed sowing, the harvest is elsewhere. 
The committee has never had a more exten- 
sive and serviceable supply of free literature, 
and no figures can give the conviction that 
comes to the workers of its great value and 
the insistent need for it. Some of the 
workers are veritable ministers who are 
re-creating lives even, and the mission has 
shown that it has a message for all kinds of 
people. ‘This vision of the unseen harvest is 
an inspiration, since rational religion is the 
want of the world. 

The Cheerful Letter Committee reported 
through Miss Helen IL. Bayley, who showed 
that the department is certainly living up to 
its name. Her report of the Cheerful Letter, 
the book club, the distribution of books and 
magazines, the establishment of permanent 
libraries, and the home study course, gave a 
good idea of the help the workers have given 
in many directions, and showed that the year 
had been prosperous, with the work better 
understood and appreciated. 

Mrs. J. A. Tufts, chairman of the Study 
Class Committee, urged the branches to 
accept programmes about our own faith, its 
history, its hopes, and its activities. Much 
material is now available and the committee 
offers many helps. 

Mrs. Prescott Keyes, the efficient chairman 
of the Committee on Appeals, announced that 
all appeals had been completed more than a 
month before the meeting. A year ago she 
reported 18 new contributing branches, and 
since that time 20 more have responded, 
making 178 branches which have given alto- 
gether $2,263. Although only one-half of the 
branches now give, there is reason to believe 
that others will soon share the work. Mrs. 
Keyes urged the great need of spreading the 
liberal faith, and asked for enthusiasm and 
interest in this work. To live one must 
grow, and the branches of the National 
Alliance, as a living organization, must not 
only deepen their loyalty to the home church, 
but also their co-operation with others. 

Mrs. George G. Saville spoke for the ,Fi- 
nance Committee, and made it clear that the 
money of the Alliance has been spent in wise 
ways, and that the general financial condition 
is most encouraging. 

The growing interest in a national church 
at Washington received new impetus through 
the earnest words of Mrs. U. G. B. Pierce, 
wife of the minister of All Souls’ Church. 
She described the site and the fine location 
on which the new church is to be built, 
emphasized the importance of the present 
time for the initiation of this movement, 
and hoped to see a large representation of 
Alliance members at the National Confer- 
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ence in Washington next autumn, when it is 
hoped that a beginning may be made. Mrs. 
Pierce’s appeal was seconded by Miss Low, 
who asked all the members to show that they 
are as loyal as the President. Messages of 
greeting were sent to the International Coun- 
cil of Unitarian Women and to the British 
League. 

The following officers were elected :— 

Vice-presidents: New England, Caroline S. 
Atherton, Roxbury; Middle States and Can- 
ada, Bertha IL. Sargent, New York City; 
Southern States, Hepzibah W. Churchill, 
New Orleans; Western States, Emma N. 
Delano, Chicago; Rocky Mountains, Perlina 
S. Davis, Denver; Pacific Coast, Minerva M. 
Loomis, Portland. 

Directors from Massachusetts: Alice C. 
Bartlett, Lowell; Edith R. Bolster, Dorches- 
ter; Grace M. Burt, Newton; Helen L. 
Day, Barnstable; Clara P. Friend, Glouces- 
ter; Harriet R. Holden, Leominster; Sarah 
E. Hooper, Boston; Alice R. Keyes, Concord; 
Grace R. B. MacGowan, Worcester; Eliza- 
beth Marquand, Newburyport; Katherine 
H. McClench, Springfield; Emily C. Morton, 
Fall River; Sarah F. K. Nash, Dorchester; 
Abby A. Peterson, Jamaica Plain; Sara A. 
Robbins, Belmont; Caroline E. C. Saville, 
Quincy; Alma F. Smith, Wollaston; Mary 
P. Wells Smith, Greenfield; Louise E. 
Standish, Boston. 
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Literature. 


A SumMER Fiicut. By Frederick A. Bis- 
bee. Boston: The Murray Press. $1.— 
In this entertaining book Dr. Bisbee, editor 
of the Universalist Leader and a prominent 
delegate to the World’s Congress of Religious 
Liberals, held in Berlin, Germany, last sum- 
mer, has collected in revised form the letters 
which he contributed to his journal as the 
first fruits of his journey abroad. Some 
two hundred Americans participated in this 
Congress, most of them members of an ex- 
cursion party to which the author also be- 
longed. In his preface Dr. Bisbee tells us 
that, while the serious purpose of the pil- 
grimage has received due attention in the 
newspapers and the official reports in three 
languages, there was a lighter and human side 
to this “flight of the angels,’’ as he humor- 
ously terms it, which deserves consideration, 
especially by the companions of his journey. 
This mission his handsomely printed and 
bound volume, with its attractive illustra- 
tions, admirably fulfils. It takes the reader 
over well-trodden and familiar paths in 
England, Holland, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy; but the scenery and monu- 
ments receive a new interest and charm when 
seen through the eyes of this accomplished 
story-teller, with his keen insight, his over- 
flowing humor and abounding spirits. While 
readers in sympathy with the liberal churches 
will find his reflections and inferences more 
to their mind, there is so much genuine 
human nature, such delicious humor and 
kindly sentiment in these pages, that they 
ought to find a warm welcome in all circles 
and furnish an enjoyable resource for a 
summer holiday. As one reads on, he-catches 
the inspiration of this bright and genial 
spirit, who teaches us to make light of per- 
sonal disadvantages and to find the secret 
of happiness in loving and living for others 
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and in a reverent and grateful heart toward 
God. If such results can follow the World’s 
Congress of Religious Liberals, it has not 
been organized in vain. 
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THE War Maker. By Horace Smith. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg. $1.50 net.— 
The hero of this volume will be remem- 
bered by all who have taken an interest 
in Cuban rebellions, blockade running, and 
South American conspiracies during the 
last fifty years. The real name of this 
redoubtable fighter is not revealed. He had 
given it up in a fit of wrath because he be- 
lieved that his family had treated him badly. 
He was one of the most successful filibusters 
and soldiers of fortune that has been pro- 
duced in America, That he was not a pi- 
rate outright was due to the fact that the 
various political upheavals of this conti- 
nent and the opportunities for adventure 
and money-making combined were so great 
that vulgar piracy was not a temptation. 
No novel of adventure can be more interest- 
ing than this book. Jim Fisk comes into the 
story and incidentally furnishes a revelation 
of iniquity common in the public depart- 
ments at Washington in former days which 
would now be impossible. 


THE GLEAM. By Helen R. Albee. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net.—To 
read a frank, unaffected account of the inner 
experiences of an earnest man or woman is 
always to discover kinships and to receive 
illumination, for human nature is one and 
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indivisible.- We do not understand our- 
selves, but each honest attempt of the in- 
dividual to explain his deepest thought is 
a help towards self-knowledge, widely sepa- 
rated as the result may be from the experi- 
ence of another. ‘This is the spiritual auto- 
biography of one who has followed the 
gleam. While few can have had the striking 
experiences, which have attended the reve- 
lation of each new spiritual truth in Mrs. 
Albee’s life, there is much here which co- 
incides with the deepest faith and satisfac- 
tion of others. The book is not written in 
vain, since it will encourage the thought of 
spiritual truths and, perhaps, open reser- 
voirs of strength and healing to receptive 
readers. 


THE ASHES OF A Gop. ‘Translated from 
the original manuscript by F. W. Bain. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.— 
The strange, Old-world stories that have 
been hitherto translated have a notable 
addition in this tale of love and regret. 
“Regret, in the language of the old Hindoos, 
is nothing but the ashes of dead love, not 
utterly extinct, and therefore, since all love 
is more or less divine, the ashes of a god.” 
The translator believes that the ethical 
value of India’s beautiful mythology is not 
sufficiently appreciated in Europe, where 
people seem to think that all virtue was 
discovered by themselves. The more credit 
is due to him that he has done much to 
remedy Western ignorance of this remarkable 
literature, and to deepen appreciation of a 
manner of thought and expression different 
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from our own. ‘These tales have in him a 
sympathetic interpreter. 


Tue Last BattLE-GROUND. By Mar- 
garet S. Organ, M.D. New York: George 
Thiell Long—Dr. Organ follows, in this 
temperance story, the struggles of a man 
who, having contracted the drink habit by 
following the advice of a physician, calls 
science, ethics, and religion to his aid in the 
attempt to free himself from its bonds. 
The last battle-ground is reached when he 
adopts vegetarianism and puts aside stim- 
ulating food of every kind: 


LOVE UNDER Fire. By Randall Parrish. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35 net.— 
This is a story of the Civil War in which love 
takes no heed of differences in convictions 
or duty and proves itself master of the situa- 
tion. There is plenty of strategy and counter- 
plotting, bloodshed and bravery, before the 
consummation is achieved and the dauntless 
heroine accepts the logical outcome. Mr. 
Parrish is known as a writer of stirring stories, 
and this one is fully equal to his best. The 
illustrations are attractive. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. By Charles Edward 
Stowe and Lyman Beecher Stowe. $1.5onet. 

Religion and Immortality. By G. Lowes Dickinson. 
75 cents net. 

Orphans. By Helen Dawes Brown. 
for girls.) 

The Life and Letters of Martin Luther, 
Smith. $3.50 net. 

The Long Roll. By Mary Johnston. 


$1.20 net. (Story 
By Preserved 


$x.40 net. 


THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW 


By REV. JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D., of Roslindale 


What reviewers say about “The Church of Tomorrow”’:— 


Herald 


On every page the reader comes upon something that arrests attention, that compels him to think for himself. 


The book deserves the widest reading.—Boslon 


Dr. Crooker faces the situation fairly and earnestly. ... His book is one that will appeal to all men and women who love their church and wish to see it marching 


forward.—Boston Traveler. 


The author comes to his task with an open mind, seeking to know the facts, and understanding the spirit and purpose of the Church. . . 


despairing. His outlook is optimistic—Boston Transcript. 


“Tt strikes at the root of things.” 
must be remedied.” 
manner.” 


' the ministry.” 


300 Pages 


Just Published 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


. He is not in the least 


“Dr. Crooker does not attempt to hide any unpleasant fact about the situation, but faces them candidly and shows how they 
“The great vital problems which confront the friends of religion and the disciples of Jesus are here dealt with in a clear, forcible, and convincing 
“We wish this suggestive and practical exposition of fundamental principles could be put into the hands of every student graduating from the college into 


$1.00 Net 


THE CHURCH OF TODAY 


176 Pages 


What reviewers say about this book:— 


I have been reading your book with warm interest. 


6,000 Copies Sold 


50 Cents Net 


It seems to me an admirable and a timely volume.—George A. Gordon. 


In pithy, pointed, forceful sentences, Mr. Crooker shows the present difficulties which the church faces.—Pres. George B. Stewart, in Auburn Seminary Record. 
It is on fire with zeal for a renovated, redeemed, and really sanctified church.—Boston Transcript. 

This is a moderate and candid statement of the problem before the church._—American Review of Reviews. 
It appeals to men of practice who are well at the front of modern civilization.—Edward E. Hale, in Lend-a-Hand Record. 

Dr. Crooker’s treatise is an earnest assertion of the real necessity of the church for the better service of humanity.—Springfield Daily Republican. 
The little volume is remarkable both for comprehensiveness and sobriety.—The Dial. 
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Rocking his Kitty to Sleep, 


Hearing a song that was sweet to hear 

From a dear little boy in a rocking-chair, 

I tipped to the door to take a peep, 

And found he was rocking his kitty to sleep. 


He held her close to his baby breast, 
Singing, “The birdies have gone to rest, 
And dear little kitty must say good-night, 
And close her eyes to the fading light.” 


Then I moved away to my tasks again, 
Listening long to the sweet refrain 

Till the voice grew still, and I did not hear 
A sound from the lad in the rocking-chair. 


So I tipped to the door once more to peep, 

And found the little boy fast asleep, 

While kitty, perched proudly upon his knee, 

With wide-awake eyes looked up at me. 
—Margaret A. Richard, in ‘Woman’s Work.” 


Her Very First Memorial Day. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 

They were discussing the coming holiday 
with their small cousin visitors and telling 
them what they might hope to see next 
Tuesday from the three wide windows front- 
ing on the avenue. 

“Soldiers on horseback and on foot, and 
lots and lots ‘of sailor-boys,’’ cried Ted; 
“and bands all playing slow and solemn 
music, and big crowds looking on and listen- 
ing!” 

“And such be-e-e-e-autiful flowers!” sighed 
Nellie reminiscently,—‘‘ wagon loads of them 
going up to the cemetery for the decorating.” 

“ And the G. A. R. with their torn old bat- 
tle-flags,’”’ added Ted. ‘‘I wouldn’t miss them 
and the way a fellow feels when they pass 
for anything, would you, grandma? Didn’t 
you use to love Memorial Day when you 
were a kiddie like us, grandma?” 

“T never was a ‘kiddie’ like you, Teddie 
boy,” laughed grandma. “In my day 
children were little ones, or, perhaps, like 
me, ‘Lydia Hale’s youngest’; and I was al- 
most grown up when they first began to have 
Memorial Day parades; but I do distinctly 
remember ‘how a fellow feels’ when the 
G. A. R. and their old flags go by. I wonder 
now,’ and grandma dropped her sewing 
and looked ’way, ’way back through the soft 
May twilight, ‘‘whether I’ve ever told you 
about the time I myself—with two little 
cousins in Virginia, a year or two after the 
war—took a personal active part in what you 
might call Memorial Day exercises? 

“JT was spending six happy early spring- 
time weeks with Aunt Hallie: there was 
hill and dale, grove and woodland, to ex- 
plore and the narrow Nye River,—one of 
four little streams which together formed 
both name and body of the Ma-Ta-Po-Nye 
as it wound along to empty itself into the 
greater North Anna. To me, born and 
brought up in a big city, this broad freedom 
enjoyed with my two cousins was delightful, 
as were the frequent visits to near-by points 
of interest,—the little house just beyond 
Guinea’s Station in which Stonewall Jackson, 
that idol of the Confederate soldiery, had 
breathed his last; Fredericksburg, with its 
narrow streets of shell-scarred homes; and 
Spottsylvania Courthouse of awesome mem- 
ory. 
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‘Also, we were always made most wel- 
come at Mrs. Venavee’s, the wife of a 
Confederate colonel, who, until her fine 
mansion (entirely destroyed by fire) should 
be rebuilt, was living, surrounded by what 
had been saved of valuable furniture and 
plate, in three of the ramshackle little cabins 
of her own former slave-quarters,—whom 
we would coax into telling us endless stories 
of what the countryside had been enduring,— 
of the battles of Chancellorsville and Marye’s 
Heights; of armies and artillery passing 
and repassing along the roads and across 
the hills. 

“Indeed there were abundant traces of hard 
times gone by on our very own farm; every 
day Uncle Fedor’s men would plough up 
exploded shells and spent minié rifle-balls; 
while, where our own land ended on the 
broad State road, there were deep ruts in 
the soil and wide gaps in hedge and tree rows 
made by the heavy artillery on its way to 
the front. The left banks of the Nye bore 
more peaceful war evidences; for here, 
extending for a mile or more into the dense 
woods, were piles of brushwood evenly cut 
and neatly stacked in springy, yielding heaps 
which, when covered with army blankets 
and provided with knapsack pillows, must 
have made restful couches for weary men; 
and everywhere lay the charred remnants 
of big campfires; while most of the trees 
were decorated with initials, mottoes, and 
emblems,—usually hearts pierced and united 
by arrows and supplied with names and 
date,—cut into the bark by some senti- 
mental soldier-lad. 

“In this latter spot we particularly liked 
to ramble, and here, one sunny afternoon, 
we came across the solitary grave we adopted 
and decorated. Sunken and uneven, with 
the grass above it long and ragged and its 
little wooden slab lying face downward 
upon it, it made to us its strong appeal. 
Reverently Arnold raised the head board: 
with some trouble Bertha and I helped him 
read the inscription, ‘H.B.G.,’ with a 
cross above and ‘In memoriam’ beneath the 
letters. We crouched above it and, sub- 
dued and saddened, speculated as to the 
manner of man buried there under the 
whispering tree-tops, within sound of the 
murmuring river. Bertha was positive he 
had belonged to some Virginia regiment; 
‘for they,’ she said, ‘were all gentlemen, and 
only gentlemen would know how to write 
Latin.’ While I felt equally certain—I’m 
sure I don’t know why—that he’d come down 
from our own Massachusetts to find burial 
in Southern soil. Arnold, however, soon 
put a stop to our idle conjectures; he had 
begun, with his stout jack-knife, to remove 
stones and weeds and to trim the little 
hillock; and, as he worked, he kept telling 
us what he and we—for all three of us 
had chanced upon this grave together— 
must do to make this soldier-tomb a worthy 
memorial to the patriotic devotion and the 
courage of him who had been laid away in it. 

“For nearly two weeks we spent an hour 
a day in beautifying this little spot. With 
a rusty sickle and Aunt Hallie’s big shears we 
trimmed the grass, which we kept properly 
moist with gallons of water conveyed to it 
from the stream in a cast-off and extremely 
leaky old watering-pot. From a retired 
corner of auntie’s garden we transplanted 
two small clumps of Canterbury bells and 
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one of dusty-miller, together with two 
watering-potfuls of good and correspond- 
ingly heavy garden soil; and we propped 
upright and straight the wooden head-slab 
behind which we planted a root of traveller’s 
joy from the river-bank. x 

“Tt was on the 27th of June—I remember 
because it was my fourteenth birthday and I 
was to leave for home the very next morning— 
that we stood for the last time looking down 
at the grave which we had made into a real 
beauty spot. Both Bertha and I had lumps 
in our throats, and even Arnold’s voice—usu- 
ally loud, ringing, and a bit over-command- 
ing—held a quaver as we repeated, all three 
together, the verse I had had in one of my 
last language lessons before coming South,— 

“*Green be the turf above thee, 

Friend of my better days; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.’ 
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which probably was quite as true of ‘our 
soldier’ as it had been, years before, of 
Rodman Drake; and then we went home to 
make ourselves neat for supper. And this, 
dearies, is what I shall always want to call 
my very first Memorial Day.’ 


The Princess and the Amulet. 


The godmother was very severe, and the 
Princess was very much astonished. When 
the Princess was a funny little scrap ofa 
baby, the godmother gave her a wonderful 
amulet, that kept her, as long as it lay on 
her breast, healthy and beautiful and happy. 
When she lost it, at once she became pale 
and rather cross. When she had it again, 
everything pleased her, and she thought at 
once about giving a party. 

“When I brought you the amulet,’ said 
the godmother, with a frown, ‘‘you were 
a poor little baby. The nurse didn’t know 
how to feed you, and your father—begging 
His Majesty’s pardon—was born foolish, 
and your mother—begging Her Majesty’s 
pardon—hadn’t a particle of sense. Hence 
the amulet! But things have come to a 
pretty pass if a big girl like you has to wear 
it all the time.” 

Nobody had ever spoken like that to the 
Princess, or expected her to look pleasant 
without the amulet. 

“The trouble is,’ continued the god- 
mother, who was less cross as she saw that 
the Princess looked interested and respect- 
ful, ‘‘I forgot to take it away at the proper 
time. Now what is to be done?” 

It is very upsetting to be talked to as if 
under certain circumstances one ought to 
be ashamed of her own health and beauty 
and goodness; but the Princess was wearing 
the amulet, and she said timidly,— 

“Robin, the woodchopper’s boy, who 
found my amulet the last time it was lost, 
was a nice boy and good to look at; but he 
had no amulet.” 

“H’m!” pondered the godmother, ‘‘h’m! 
There’s an idea! It may be a good idea, 
too.” 

The more she pondered, the better it 
seemed, though the Princess could not 
guess what idea she meant, and was con- 
sequently more astonished than ever when 
she heard a day or two later that she was 
going to make a visit to Robin in the woods, 
and stay at the woodchopper’s hut, and eat 
from the woodchopper’s wooden bowls, and, 
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terrible as it seemed, she was to leave the 
amulet behind her at the palace. The 
people in the palace were more astonished 
still, and it seemed much worse to them 
than it does to you; for they knew perfectly 
well what kind of things might happen 
without the amulet. 

Still, everybody was so used to surprises 
in the palace that nobody minded them 
much. The day when something surprising 
didn’t happen would have been the greatest 
surprise of all, and that made life rather 
monotonous. But things were different in 
the woodchopper’s cottage; and, when the 


herald, who was magnificently dressed and 


much more awe-inspiring than the king, 


came to explain matters to them, the poor 


people fell into great consternation. 

“Where will she sleep?’’ asked the wood- 
chopper. 

“What will 
Betty. 

“What will she do?” asked Robin, and 
this was much the most sensible question. 

After all, it did not take long to make the 
preparations. Robin always slept out-of- 
doors, and surely all out-of-doors is big 
enough even for a princess. It took not long 
to sew up a fresh straw bed and take out the 
coarse, snowy-white sheets which were 
Mother Betty’s best. Nor need there be 
much perplexity about the second question, 
for nothing could be better than the good 
bread and milk Robin ate, and for special 
occasions there were fresh trout from the 
brook and green peas from the garden, and 
sweet strawberries from the field; and no 
king or queen or princess ever has anything 
better than that. 

The third question, “‘What will she do?” 
was a tough one, and so Robin took it to 
his four friends of the forest, the Owl, the 
Hare, the Lion, and the Eagle, whose advice 
had helped him when he went away to find 
the lost amulet of the Princess. They as- 
sembled for council, according to their habit, 
and Robert told them the whole story as 
far as the herald had explained it. 

“As I understand it,” said the Owl, 
wisely, ‘‘the Princess must learn to be 
healthy and beautiful and good, all without 
the amulet. That is certainly very im- 
portant.”’ 

The Hare spoke first. 

“T cannot be healthy unless I run far and 
fast every day. ‘The first thing the Princess 
must do is to learn to run.” 

The Owl nodded approval. 

«Then you must see that she has a lesson 
in running every day. You can play hide- 
and-seek, and other games, so that she will 
not know it is a lesson. What do you say, 
Lion?” 

The Lion reflected, and then asked: 
‘“What does the Princess eat?” 

“Why,” said Robin, ‘‘I was at the palace 
only a day, you know, and I do not remem- 
ber that I saw her eat anything except 
chocolates and ice-cream.” 

“Chocolates and ice-cream!’ repeated the 
Lion in horror. Ever since the Lion had 
reformed his own dietary habits, so that he 
lapped milk out of Robin’s bowl and per- 
fectly adored breakfast foods, he, like some 
others, thought everybody else should do 
the same. 

“T will attend to that part of the Prin- 
cess’s education,” said the Lion, firmly, 
‘with Mother Betty’s assistance, of course. 


she eat?” 


asked Mother 
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I can assure her from personal experience 
that there is nothing like bread and milk 
to brighten the eyes and improve the hide— 


I mean, the complexion.”’ 


“The Lion and the Hare may be able 
to treat her for health and beauty,’”’ began 


the Eagle in a truly professional manner, 
“but the Princess can never be entirely 
happy unless she can see straight. 


her life in the palace, something is the mat- 
ter with her eyes. 


when she couldn’t see a glove to be mended, 
even if the two were in the same box. 


isnt, 
Robin and the others did not understand 


this, but they listened respectfully; for it 


sounded very wise, as wise as the sayings of 
the Owl. The Owl, however, kept silent. 
She knew that the Princess needed some- 
thing else, too, but she wasn’t quite certain 
what it was; and here was at least something 
to start on. 

So the council broke up and the four 
friends felt that they had already accom- 
plished a great deal. Unfortunately Mother 
Betty knew nothing of their fine plans 
and her anxiety was great. The herald 
had made it quite clear that they were to 
treat the Princess exactly as they treated 
Robin, but, to tell the truth, she thought 
that princesses are better off in palaces, and 
must be a great bother in a cottage —Emma 
Endicott Marean, in The Churchman. 

(To be Continued.) 


Chow-Chow. 


Chow-Chow was not a pickle, but a 
chicken, and a real funny one, too. 

I made friends with him when he was no 
bigger than a robin. He was an only 
child. Of course his mother had enough to 
do to pet and fuss over him. But he would 
leave her any time when we called ‘‘ C-h-o-w- 
C-h-o-w,’”” and then ‘“Chow-Chow-Chow- 
Chow”’ as fast as he could talk. 

His mother was a beautiful buff Shang- 
hai; but he was a long-legged Brahma, 
dressed in a speckled black-and-gray suit. 
As the days got chilly, in the fall, it seemed 
as if he suffered dreadfully from cold feet. 
He was always cuddling down in the warm 
feathers of his mother’s back, even when he 
was a pretty big fellow. 

One day, I said: ‘“‘Come, ‘Chow-Chow,’ 
don’t trouble your mother. I'll give you a 
good warming by the kitchen fire.’”’ I car- 
ried him into the kitchen, opened the oven 
door, and gave his cold feet a toasting. Oh, 
how he enjoyed it! He opened and shut 
his claws as he lay on my lap, and chow- 
chowed, and pecked at the buttons on my 
dress, 

The next day it was pretty cold; and the 
first thing I heard, when I went into the 
kitchen, was a tapping at the window-pane. 
There was “‘Chow-Chow”’ on the window-sill, 
pecking at the glass, and holding up one 
foot, and then the other. He was talking 
or rather scolding, at the top of his voice. 

I let him in. He went straight to the 


As I 
understand from the story Robin told of 


She could see a boy in a 
velvet suit when she couldn’t see a boy in 
homespun even at the same distance; and 
she could see a ribbon to tie on her hair 


I will 
attend to her eyes, for on them depends her 
judgment, and it takes good judgment to 
know beforehand what is happiness and what 


little account. 
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stove, and waited for me to take him in my 
arms and warm his feet. He seemed to 
think it was ever so much nicer than his 
mother’s feathers. 

One cold morning I was busy when he 
came in. The stove was very hot; and 
“‘Chow-Chow”’—silly bird!—could not wait 
for me to attend to him. He flew up on 
the top of the stove. Then he gave a 
scream and landed on the table. That was 
the first and last time he tried to warm his 
feet without my help. 

My sister always said that ‘‘Chow-Chow”’ 
was a hen. I felt sure he was a rooster. 
She said, ‘‘The first we know ‘Chow-Chow’ 
will lay an egg.” TJ said, ‘‘The first we 
know ‘Chow-Chow’ will crow.” 

After a while I saw some bright red 
whiskers under his chin, then such a 
pretty coral comb. Still, he only talked 
“ Chow-Chow-Chow.”’ 

But one morning he came into the 
kitchen in a great hurry. He jumped upon 
the table, flapped his wings, and stretched 
his long neck, opened his mouth, and, oh, 
such a queer noise! It was a squeak and a 


roar. Iran upstairs to my sister. “Itisa 
rooster. Didn’t you hear ‘Chow-Chow’ 
crow?”’ 

“Do you call that a crow? Why, I heard 


an awful noise, and wondered what it was.” 
But our chicken grew up one of the hand- 
somest birds I ever saw. And in a few 
weeks not a rooster in the neighborhood 
had such a musical, splendid crow as 
“Chow-Chow.”’—Our Little Ones. 


Mrs. Loring’s Footman. 


Prince is his mistress’s favorite, and he 
is indeed a remarkable fellow. One day 
Mrs. Loring was going out for a drive. It 
was her habit to drive a pair of ponies, leav- 
ing her coachman at home and taking her 
footman as escort. But on that particular 


morning Thomas, the footman, was too ill 
to go out; and Mrs. Loring remarked to her 


friend who was staying with her, and who 
accompanied her upon her drives:— 

“Never mind, Lucy, Thomas is of very 
He is only for show, at the 
best; and we will go along.” 

So the ponies were driven around, and 
Mrs. Loring and her friend started upon 
their drive. They had driven for some dis- 
tance, when, chancing to look around, they 
saw Prince perched upon the footman’s 
place, sitting upon his haunches with his 
forepaws crossed, in Thomas’s best style. 
How they laughed! Not aloud, for that 
might have hurt Prince’s feelings. For, 
surely, a dog who could understand his mis- 
tress’s dilemma, and do his best to fill 
Thomas’s place without being told, might 
understand and feel hurt if he knew they 
were laughing at him. I do not think Mrs. 
Loring ever took a more enjoyable drive 
than that one; and I have no doubt she took 
pains to drive through the most prominent 
street of the city, to show off her novel foot- 
man.—The Pansy. 


Alice’s grandpapa had set her bantam hen 
on eleven cunning white eggs, and Alice was 
greatly interested in watching the result. 
One day she ran into the house, calling 
excitedly, ‘Mamma, mamma, two chickens 
have bloomed!” 
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The Anniversaries, 


The Business Sessions of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association opened at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 23, 1911, the president, Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., in the chair. Devotional ex- 
ercises were conducted by Rev. Frank §. C. 
Wicks of Indianpolis. 

The president appointed the following 
Business Committee, to receive and report 
on all resolutions: Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Hon. Horace Davis of San Francisco; 
Rev. David Utter of Colorado; Gen. George 
T. Cruft of Massachusetts; Rev. L. Walter 
Mason of Pennsylvania; Gen. A. W. Greely 
of Washington, D.C.; Mrs. H. B. Harding 
of New Jersey; Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. Fred A. Weil of 
Bellingham, Wash.; Mrs. J. A. Tufts of 
Exeter, N.H. 

The secretary, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
read,his annual report, which was printed in 
the Christian Register May 25. 

The annual statement of the treasurer of 
the Association, Mr. Lincoln, was frequently 
interrupted by applause. 


Mr. Francis H. Lincoun. Of the three 
executive officers of the Association the 
treasurer is the only one who has the privi- 
lege of reporting in print.{ Reporting in print 
is not without its privileges. Our dear friend 
Sherman Hoar, when he was in Congress, 
called attention in a speech to the fact that 
the representative from a certain Massachu- 
setts district had had the privilege day before 
yesterday of reporting his speech in print, 
and he noticed interspersed in it at various 
stages ‘‘Applause.”” Now I have reported in 
print, and you will bear me witness that I do 
not often have lengthy statements to make; 
but I am going to point out in the printed 
report one or two places for applause. In 
the first place, the societies have contributed 
a little more than they did last year, and 
more societies in number have contributed. 
We have received gifts and bequests for the 
permanent fund larger than in any year since 
the organization of the Association. Through 
the exertions of the president of the Asso- 
ciation there has been added to the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society permanent fund 
gifts to the amount of $26,000, making the 
permanent fund, now in its third year, about 
$70,000 and growing. ‘The Elizabeth Lyman 
Bullard fund, a fund of upwards of $3,000, is 
intended to aid the preliminary education of 
youths intending to study for the Unitarian 
ministry. This has been secured through the 
energy of Mr. Foote, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Education. Returns from loans of 
the Church Building Loan Fund are $37,000 
and upward repaid by societies having loans, 
Some $42,000 new money was loaned to so- 
cieties to help build churches. The Church 
Building Loan Fund for the past few years has 
languished somewhat for want of applicants, 
—why, I do not know,—but the demand 
seems to have suddenly increased, so that 
now the answer goes forth to any applicant, 
“You are on the waiting list: you will have to 
wait until we get some more money.’’ Now 
you want to hear both sides of the question. 
The churches gave in round numbers $50,000 


‘last year. 
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In the month of April $25,000 
came in—the twelfth month in the year. 
What can a treasurer do but guess at how 
much can be spent? In the last two days 
of April, $8,700 of the $25,000 out of the 
$50,000 came in. I leave that for you to 
think over. 


INTRODUCTION OF RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were offered and 
referred to the Business Committee :— 

1. By Rey. William S. Jones of Newport, 
R.I., a resolution indorsing the proposed 
treaties of arbitration with Great Britain 
and France. 

2. By Secretary Wilson, a resolution rela- 
tive to the retirement of Rev. George Batche- 
lor as editor of the Christian Register. 

3. By Rev. Fred A. Weil of Bellingham, 
Wash., a resolution relative to urging a 
forward movement for church extension. 

4. By Rev. William Channing Brown, a 
resolution relative to the systematizing of the 
contributions of the churches to the Asso- 
ciation through the appointment of an ap- 
portionment commission. 

5. By Rev. George W. Cutter, a resolution 
of greetings to other liberal organizations 
throughout the world. 

6. By Rev. Richard W. Boynton, a reso- 
lution on the proposed removal of Meadville 
Theological School to Chicago. 

7. By Rev. C. S. S. Dutton, a resolution 
calling for the use of the income of the As- 
sociation for aggressive missionary work. 

8. By Rev. J. Adams Puffer, a resolution 
commending the Ford Hall meetings and 
advocating the holding of similar meetings 
in the South End. 

9. By Rev. Roy Freeman, a resolution 
recommending the appointment of a com- 
mittee to carry out the recommendations 
of the secretary of the Department of Social 
and Public Service. 


GREETINGS. 


The PRESIDENT. One of the greatest satis- 
factions of recent years has been the con- 
stantly growing spirit of fraternity and 
friendship that binds together the members 
of this Association and their fellow-workers 
in the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. You will therefore especially wel- 
come to-day a representative of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. Mr. 
Scott has been the associate minister of the 
Mill Hill Chapel at Leeds. He is, we hope, 
hereafter to be our fellow-worker in the 
untried fields of Western Canada. I present 
to you the Rev. Matthew R. Scott. 


REV. MATTHEW R. SCOTTY, 


It is my great pleasure to bring you the 
greetings of your friends on the other side 
of the Atlantic. I have said ‘‘friends,’’ and 
not “Unitarian brethren,’ for the Unitarian 
brethren on the other side are so few and 
your friends there are so many that the 
word “Unitarian” is not big enough to 
cover them all. We are a people of a great 
many names. Unitarian, Presbyterian, Free 
Church, Free Catholic, Free Baptist, New 
Theologian,—these are only afew. It would 
take nothing less than a full-fledged, able- 
bodied German metaphysician to differen- 
tiate the exact shade of difference between 
them, 
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When the modern Jacob comes to us and 
says, ‘‘Tell me, I pray thee, thy name,’ we 
are in a little difficulty, and so is he. He 
does not get his answer all at once any more 
than did his ancient namesake. Neverthe- 
less, although we have a great many names, 
we are essentially one people with one faith, 
although, if you were present sometimes at 
our great gatherings, you might have your 
doubts. After our conferences, when ‘‘the 
tumult and the shouting dies,’’ some of us 
are so simple that we look across the water 
to you, and we envy you your single name. 

It is as one of these simple souls that I 
bring you to-day our greetings from England. 
It is not, believe me,.a matter of mere words. 
We are not content in simply sending you 
a letter occasionally from Essex Hall or 
dumping down a speaker on your ever-hos- 
pitable platform. Wego much further. We 
pay you that most irresistible of all com- 
pliments,—we imitate, and we follow you 
Americans in every way that we can. 

Our most recent development is curious 
and fascinating. It comes from the New 
Theology wing. Let me give you a specific 
instance. A Congregational church at Don- 
caster in Yorkshire, where I come from, had 
a closed trust deed. It is what a good many 
Congregational churches have, and they 
would rather be rid of them. But this 
Congregational church distinguished itself 
in this way, that, although it had a closed 
trust deed, a few years ago it invited to its 
pulpit a man of a particularly open mind. 
Now, when a closed trust deed and an open 
mind come together, something is going to 
happen. In this particular case the minister 
so broadened and deepened that his trustees 
in alarm found themselves face to face with 
the question, ‘‘Where is the old theology?” 
In the innocence of their souls they did not 
know, what some of us learned long ago, 
that the awkwardest question to ask about 
the old theology is, ‘‘Where is it?” It is 
very like money when it is scarce and you 
want it very much,—when you put your hand 
on it, it is not there. The upshot of the 
whole matter was that the trustees turned 
the minister out; but to their consternation 
they found that they turned the church out 
at the same time, for the people rose in a 
body and followed their minister. 

Now comes the heart of the development. 
In that same town of Doncaster we had a 
small Unitarian church with a handful of 
good, solid, old-fashioned Unitarians. They 
were so solid that they had not moved for 
fifty years; but let us remember, to their 
everlasting credit, they move now. ‘Their 
pulpit was vacant, and they invited the New 
Theology minister with his congregation to 
come to them. ‘This they did, but the poor 
little Unitarian building was so little that 
the people could not all get in. So they 
determined there and then that they would 
have one united church, and on the old 
Unitarian site they would build a splendid 
new building for both congregations. In 
the mean time they are worshipping together 
in the town hall and having audiences of 
five and six hundred every Sunday night. 
I know that many similar movements are 
going to follow. 

I beseech you, American Unitarian friends, 
do not believe the pessimists who tell you 
we are dead in England. We were never 
more alive than at this moment. We are 
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not going out, we are coming in. Our mes- 
sage is striking a gladder and a more con- 
fident note than ever in its whole history. 
It is at once more spiritual and more social. 
We are now quite sure that we have only to 
be alive to our own message, throw ourselves 
into it heartily and with complete abandon, 
and then difficulty, opposition, hostility, can 
only serve to bring out the latent powers 
in our ever-living and inspiring gospel. 


The PRESENT. We have heard an en- 
lightening and inspiring voice from across 
the great waters. Now I want you to listen 
to the Rev. John Howland Lathrop, who has 
just come to my dear old parish in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., from a brilliant service in the uni- 
versity town of Berkeley, California. 


REV. JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP. 


I am not officially representing the Pacific 
Coast Conference. I am here only on the 
courtesy of your president. ‘There is here 
on the platform with me our wonderful 
Californian layman who has already passed 
his fourscore years and who is yet as vigorous 
as the youngest of us, who should stand here 
in my place,—Hon, Horace Davis. 

I cannot properly bring the greetings from 
the whole of the Pacific coast, for it would 
be as if one of you here in Boston were to 
come to San Francisco with greetings not 
only from Boston, but from the Unitarians 
in the Mississippi Valley. It is therefore 
really greetings from that part of the coast 
that I have known. Is it not an inspiring 
thought to think that such greetings come 
to us here from as great a distance, if not 
greater, than before the time of the discovery 
of America any bishop of the ancient Chris- 
tian church could bring to Rome? It means 
that our spirit is not a local peculiarity nor 
yet the product of any one type of mind,— 
that it is a truly Catholic spirit. 

And now what of our brethren on this 
Pacific coast? You know little of them. 
Scan your newspapers and see how much 
news you have of this great life on the other 
side of the Sierra Mountains. They them- 
selves, as they scan their own, realize hardly 
that Boston is much nearer than Brazil. 
We find about as much South American news 
as we do news from here. 

This explains something in our position. 
We cannot and do not appreciate what 
through the power of tradition may be your 
best inheritance and goes into the making 
of your Unitarian life. I mean the long 
and honored list of names that gather around 
this historic spot. They mean little to the 
Unitarians of the Pacific coast. 

People of two sorts gather on that coast 
into our Unitarian churches. First, the 
people whose traditions run back into this 
part of the world. But they are in large 
measure changed by their life there. The 
Unitarian minister on the Pacific coast is 
constantly getting letters from his brethren 
in the East saying that some of their best 
families have moved to the town, people 
most regular in support of the church; and, 
when he looks them up, he finds they have 
been in the town, it may be:a year or more, 
and they begin to plead that there is some- 
thing in those California hills and some- 
thing in that summer sunshine that makes 
them feel they will take a vacation for a 
little time, and hardly a Unitarian comes 
there who is not made a Unitarian after a 
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new fashion. Then there is the large group 
of the unchurched,—the young men and 
the young women who come to such a uni- 
versity as the University of California, who 
have lived all their lives on ranches far 
from any sort of church, who know nothing 
of what a church means, who have been in 
a church perhaps twice in their lives, who, 
nevertheless, are glad and eager to go where 
what they hear conforms to their mind and 
seems to stimulate them. 

As the country is free, so the communities 
that dot it are free, and each one has a 
character of its own. I went not long ago 
with the president of the university to help 
dedicate our new little church in Fresno; 
and on the train he told me that he had 
received, within the last week, some three 
hundred letters from inhabitants of the 
valley, protesting against him as the presi- 
dent of the State University appearing as 
a speaker at the morning service. That is 
the character of one great fertile valley in 
the community, and yet the town of Berke- 
ley, where I lived, was as hospitable and 
as broad-minded throughout as any town 
could be. As Unitarian minister and heretic, 
I was secretary of the Church Federation. I 
went one night to speak to the Men’s Club 
at the Episcopal Church, and one of the 
members of the Episcopal parish said as I 
entered, ‘““Do you know what we say down 
here,—that by some curious chance they 
have got an Episcopalian at the Unitarian 
church and we have a Unitarian in ours?”’ 

I would say one word that will at once 
illustrate to you how little you know of those 
who labor with a passion for our great faith 
there. The recent secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Conference within the last two weeks 
has passed away. There never was one 
more devoted, whose life was more wholly 
and fully given to the service of our faith 
than she, and yet, if I breathed her name 
here in this place, it would be strange to 
most of you. Let us therefore not seek 
necessarily to be alike, not seek necessarily 
a jealous unity: let us welcome the differ- 
ences of the different parts of this great 
nation. 


The PRESIDENT. Not the least dramatic 
and prophetic element in your work is your 
endeavor among the Icelandic colony in 
Manitoba,—the work by the Icelanders for 
the Icelanders with your aid and sympathy. 
You will be glad to greet the honorary lay 
secretary of the Icelandic Unitarian Con- 
ference, a man of science. I present to you 
Mr. Thorbergur Thorvaldson. 


MR. THORBERGUR THORVALDSON,. 


It gives me great pleasure to convey to 
you to-day the most cordial greetings of 
the Icelandic Unitarian Conference. I would 
like also to express the gratitude of the Ice- 
landic missions of Manitoba and the North- 
west for the loyal support extended to it by 
the American Unitarian Association toward 
the work in progress, and we hope there will 
soon be results from that work which will 
show that the energy was well spent. 

To many of you perhaps the name of the 
Icelandic Unitarian Conference has very 
slight significance. The organization is the 
direct outcome of the mission work insti- 
tuted by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion among the Icelanders of Winnipeg. 
Now the field is much wider, and we have 
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societies in many of the smaller towns and 
the rural communities. 

The history of the movement is very inter- 
esting. I would like to say a few words about 
the present condition of the mission. In 
Winnipeg we have a flourishing society, pos- 
sessing its own church in the centre of the 
chief residential portion of the city; and this 
society is fast moving towards self-support. 
In a few years we hope that it will not only 
be able to take care of all its needs, but also 
assist financially in the mission work. 

The work in Winnipeg is carried on by 
Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson, while north of 
Winnipeg within ninety miles there are some 
five smaller societies which during the last 
year have had as their minister Rev. Albert 
E. Kristjannson, who graduated from the 
Meadville Theological School a year ago. 
That leaves all the rest of the field for the 
third man, Rev. Gudmundur Arnason; and 
the distances which he has to travel are very 
large, from the western portion of the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan to North Dakota,— 
perhaps six or seven hundred miles or more 
from one settlement to another. 

The greatest need is for more men and 
more resources. ‘The value of work carried 
on among people with tendencies toward 
liberal religion, but restrained by an ortho- 
dox clergy, is never to be estimated by num- 
bers of avowed adherents alone, Progress 
for a long time was necessarily slow, but the 
development is now taking on a faster pace. 
I take great pleasure in conveying to you the 
best wishes of the Icelandic Unitarian Con- 


ference. ‘ 


The PRESIDENT. Now you will be glad 
to have a word from the roof of the continent. 
It is a good many years since our honored 
veteran and representative in Utah and Col- 
orado has met with us,—David Utter. 


REV. DAVID UTTER. 

Brethren, I bring you greetings from a large 
place. If a child should cut up a map of 
New England like a picture puzzle and put 
it on a map of Colorado on the same scale, 
he could put in all New England. Colorado 
contains nearly 120,000 square miles. It 
has not quite one Unitarian to the square 
mile, not yet. 

We have five Unitarian churches in Colo- 
rado. Our northernmost church is at Fort 
Collins, and I am glad to say it is doing well. 
I am glad particularly because it is a college 
town. The president of the college—Presi- 
dent Lowry of the Agricultural College of 
Fort Collins—is also president of the Uni- 
tarian society. He is a young man, believes 
in athletics, can play football, and is a splen- 
did fellow. Greeley, the site of one of our 
other churches, is also the seat of a normal 
school, and it is a wealthy town, showing 
great progress since the days of the pioneers 
of fifty years ago. In Denver we are stanch 
and true and long-tried. As soon as we go 
back, we are going to celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of the first sermon that started 
the Unitarian church there. 

We have also a peculiar church in Denver; 
that is, the Baptist Unitarian church, which 
is engineered by Mr. Pinkham. I have 
had to tell our people, I think, a hundred 
times that there are Baptist Unitarian 
churches in England and Presbyterian 
Unitarian churches in Ireland, and that 
churches have all sorts of names. 
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Colorado Springs is without a minister at 
present. ‘They started at the top.  Presi- 
dent. Eliot was there at the laying of the 
foundations of the church, and they had Mr. 
Mellen, one of the strong men of the denomi- 
nation, for a number of years. They have 
not quite kept up with the procession, but 
there is a chance there for the right man. 

We have in Pueblo a church that is cele- 
brated for. its Keene financiering. ‘There 
were three men who bought a church there 
when they had neither a minister nor a 
congregation. They have the church nearly 
paid for: they have not much of a congrega- 
tion yet, but they have a minister by the name 
of Brown, and I have no doubt he will 
speedily fill the church. 

I bring you the greetings of all these people. 
I have been grateful to the Unitarians of 
Boston ever since I went westward from the 
divinity school.. I have done one thing that 
some Unitarian ministers have not—I have 
stayed in the West. I have never come 
further East than Chicago as a settled min- 
ister in all my movings about. I began away 
out at Puget Sound, at Olympia, the capital 
of the State of Washington. Duting all 
these years you have sent us in the West 
money and more money and more money, 
putting it into the enterprises of Unitarian 
churches, and wherever you have persevered 
long enough, there the Unitarian church 
stands and there it grows. But it takes a 
great amount of money to plant one Uni- 
tarian church in some Western places. You 
have sent us men: some of them did not 
stay and some of them did,not seem to have 
the right conception of Western Unitarians. 
The Unitarian minister in the West has to 
be a man who knows that, first of all, he must 
interest people, or he will not come again. 
I thank you for all that you have done for 
the West. 


The president then read his annual address, 
which is printed on another page. 

In connection with his reference to the 
work of the Departments of Foreign Rela- 
tions and of Comity and Fellowship Presi- 
dent Eliot said: ‘‘You must let me pause 
to say that in these two departments you 
are forever indebted to the zeal and energy 
of our comrade, Charles W. Wendte; and I 
know that your best wishes will accompany 
him and Mrs. Wendte when they sail next 
week for a year of continued endeavor in 
this field in Europe.’ 

At the conclusion of the President’s address 
the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, May 24. 


The meeting was called to order by the 
president at 10 a.m. The devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by Rev. Ernest C. Smith. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Henry B. Sawyer, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, in presenting the 
report said that the committee had sent 
out 991 ballots, 245 of which were returned. 
Of those 28 were thrown out as either un- 
signed or unvoted, leaving 217 valid ballots 
cast. ' The smallest number of votes cast for 
any one of the names presented was 207 out 
of a possible 217, so that the action, which 
was absolutely unanimous with the commit- 
tee, is practically unanimous of all who have 
taken interest enough to vote. Mr. Sawyer 
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then read the committee’s report, as printed 
in the Christian Register, May 18. 


Rey. Joun Haynes Hormes. I regret to 
notice that there appears upon the ballot 
the name of Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, United 
States Senator from Florida, as a candidate 
for vice-president. One week ago last Mon- 
day the ministers of Greater New York and 
vicinity met in the Church of the Messiah. 
At that meeting this resolution was passed :— 


Resolved, That in view of the public service attached 
to the name of Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida, 
we do not regard him as eligible to leadership in that form 
of Christianity known as Unitarianism, and therefore pro- 
test against his nomination for a vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


I move you, sir, in the spirit of this-res- 


olution, that the name of Senator Fletcher 
be stricken from the ballot. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. President, it is true a 
letter was written to the Nominating Com- 
mittee. It is also true that a letter was re- 
ceived from Senator Fletcher written on May 
18, withdrawing his name. It is also true 
that the courtesy shown to the Nominating 
Committee was so scanty that the letter writ- 
ten protesting was dated two days after the 
letter written by the senator withdrawing his 
name in reply to the resolution, which had 
been sent him direct without consultation with 
the Nominating Committee or without giving 
them any opportunity whatsoever to say 
anything on the subject. Senator Fletcher 
has allowed his name to be presented. 


Rev. Earl C. Davis of Pittsfield, Mass., 
seconded Mr. Holmes’s motion. 


Rey. A. J. CoLnemaNn (Jacksonville, Fla., 
secretary of the Southern Conference). On 
the train coming from Jacksonville to Wash- 
ington I was able to purchase in Richmond, 
at half-past six in the morning, a copy of the 
Richmond Times-Despaich. On the front 
page I read, ‘‘Opposed Senator Fletcher,”’ 
giving a full account of the meeting held in 
Boston on Monday, when this resolution 
was brought before the Ministerial. Union. 
I am glad for the honor of Unitarianism that 
the Ministerial Union was unable to accept 
that resolution. 

We have reached in my judgment a crisis 
in our affairs, and this is one of the pre- 
liminary attempts to fasten upon our denom- 
inational usages a new system, a new method, 
and new men. Do you realize that our de- 
nomination stands and has stood in the his- 
tory of the thought and movement of the 
life of Christianity for individualism? Do 
you realize that by a self-appointed commit- 
tee a dogmatism which we have ever tried to 
resist is now being forced upon us? Do you 
realize that when nine gentlemen, however 
noble their ideals, get together and decide 
what shall be the policy of a denomination, 
it is an affront not only to our rights as mem- 
bers of this Association, but hits at the very 
centre of our rights as individuals? I pro- 
test this morning not alone for an act 
which I conceive to be absolutely immoral, 
but in the name of our noble faith which 
allows every individual to act according to 
his highest reason and conscience. 

What does Mr. Fletcher’s guilt consist 
of? It consists in voting in the United 
States Senate that Senator Lorimer should 
not be unseated. He was one of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to which 
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the evidence taken by the Lorimer. Investi- 
gating Committee was submitted. Of the 
fifteen members of his: committee, thirteen 
members, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, voted that the evidence was not suffi- 
cient. In the light of the duty of a senator 
of the United States, what was there to 
do but to vote according to the evidence? 
Senator Fletcher acted in accordance with 
the highest sense of moral and _ political 
duty. He did not act as a partisan. 


Taking up Senator Fletcher’s private 
record, Mr. Coleman eulogized him as one 
who strenuously and nobly represents the 
ideals of our great faith. He has stood for 
the ideals of Unitarianism. When he was 
nominated for senator, his opponents sought 
to defeat him on the issue of his religion, and 
he said, “‘Let truth prevail,” and they did not 
defeat him, because the people knew his in- 
tegrity of character. His public word has 
always been in defence of the rights of the 
individual to act in accord with his con- 
science and his reason. ; 

Mr. W. B. Todd of Washington read a 
certified copy of the following record of a 
meeting of the trustees of All Souls’ Church, 
which was received with applause:— 

“Whereas, it has been reported to us that an assemblage 
of Unitarian ministers held in New York City on the 15th 
instant adopted the following resolution [given above] and 
directed that a copy of it besent to Hon. D. U. Fletcher, 
a member and trustee of All Souls’ Church, Washington, 
D.C., therefore, 

“Be it Resolved, by the Board of Trustees of the said All 
Souls’ Church of Washington, D.C., that it indignantly 
resents such an unwarranted interference with the rights of 
a senator of the United States to speak and vote as his 
conscience and judgment dictates on public questions 
without having his fitness for office in church bodies as- 
sailed,—that it considers such an attack contrary to the 
liberal Unitarian faith and calculated to injure and retard 
the progress of the Unitarian Church at large and All 
Souls’ Church in particular. That we hereby express our 
perfect confidence in the honor and integrity of Mr. Fletcher 
as a gentleman, as a senator, and a Unitarian worthy of 
any office in the gift of any Unitarian body.” 


Rev. Mr. Goldsmith of Yonkers, N.Y., 
protested, in regard to the New York reso- 
lution, that he might be fairly called a min- 
ister of Greater New York, but that he had 
no notice of any such meeting as passed the 
resolution. And this was the first time that 
he ever heard of a New Yorker who was will- 
ing to consider Philadelphia as a part of 
Greater New York. 

Rey. Charles W. Casson said that it was 
upon- his motion that the New York reso- 
lution was not brought before the Ministerial 
Union, feeling it unwise to involve any who 
did not believe in the resolution, and he had 
suggested that individual signatures be 
secured. The meeting was about breaking 
up, but twenty-six names of additional minis- 
ters were secured. In response to numerous 
calls from the floor, Mr. Casson proceeded to 
read the names. Rev. Theodore C. Williams, 
one of the signers, rose and withdrew his 
name, and was followed by another signer, 
who said: ‘‘I wish to withdraw my name. 
I wished fifteen minutes after I signed the 
resolution that I had not.” 


Rey. JouN HayNEs Hortmes. I want to 
disillusion my brother of Yonkers at the very 
start. The resolution which I read repre- 
sents no organization whatsoever. It was 
simply an informal gathering of the minis- 
ters of New York who could be reached 
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readily. I suppose, to tell the truth, we for- 
got Mr. Goldsmith, inasmuch as he has been 
in New York a very short time. We signed 
our names to the resolution in order that it 
might go as the work of individuals. 

Now that so much has been said about 
individualism this morning I should like to 
say that there are certain men in New York, 
and other places, who believe in individualism 
so thoroughly that they believe that, when 
a public wrong is being done, it is the duty 
of the individuals to protest. There is an- 
other statement of my Brother Coleman 
which I wish to correct. He has little right 
to attempt to throw dust in the eyes of this 
meeting by implying that there is anything 
behind this protest against the senator except 
moral indignation against the senator’s 
public record. 

This case begins and ends with Senator 
Fletcher’s vote upon the Lorimer case. I 
will ask, in order that I may keep to the issue, 
that nothing else be said about any other 
matter. 

I have felt so thoroughly the seriousness 
of the thing we are doing that I anticipated 
the challenge of my brother from. Jackson- 
ville. I have spent days and nights studying 
the evidence and reading the speeches made 
upon the floor of the Senate. 

I believe, as Mr. Coleman said, that this 
body is face to face with a mighty important 
issue. This assembly, Mr. President, if 
I interpret it rightly, represents the Unita- 
rians of the United States and Canada. Our 
voice here will be reported from one end of this 
country to the other and far across the seas 
as the voice of the Unitarians of America upon 
a distinct and emphatic moral issue. We are 
to-day to choose, my friends, between God 
upon the one side and mammon upon the 
other, and I ask you to judge well, I ask you 
to listen carefully, ere you choose the one side 
or the other. 

I was told yesterday by the chairman of 
the Nominating Committee that the ministers 
who were behind this resolution were im- 
peaching the character and the reputation 
To that charge I 
replied that nobody is impeaching Senator 
Fletcher’s character or reputation save the 
senator himself. Iam not an advocate plead- 
ing for his condemnation: I appear before 
you as a historian to give you the record 
of his public life. I have been told, al- 
most with tears in the voice that spoke, 
that to bring this charge before this body 
meant the end of the Jacksonville church 
and meant the serious embarrassment of the 
great movement, in which I believe down 
to the ground, for the rebuilding of a na- 
tional cathedral for my honored brother, 
Mr. Pierce. All of that may be true, but 
what has it to do with the question? My 
friends, I would rather see every Unitarian 
church south of Mason and Dixon’s Line 
wiped out of existence than one dishonorable 
man honored by this body. I would rather 
there was never a church in the city of Wash- 
ington to speak the gospel of Unitarianism 
if we must buy that church by the sacrifice 
of our own souls. Unitarianism has but one 
foundation upon which to rest, and"that is 
the foundation of moral character. Unita- 
rianism must be above suspicion; and I tell 
you, my friends, if you should decide to-day 
to honor a man who stands discredited by 
a great majority of the citizens of America, 
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Unitarianism will not be above  suspi- 
cion. . 

What is the charge against this man? It 
is the story of the Lorimer case. If I wished, 
I could go behind that story and tell you 
facts regarding Senator Fletcher’s . public 
career which are not fully to his credit. I 
might enlarge at length upon his record upon 
the Aldrich Tariff Bill, but that is neither 
here nor there. I might enlarge at length 
upon his record onthe Ballinger case, when 
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told me that Senator Fletcher, was always 
counted as a weak brother. But that is 
neither here nor there. Upon neither charge 
would I have any right to open my mouth, 
for in neither case was any moral question 
involved. But, when we come to the Iorimer 
issue, we are face to face with a different 
problem, and it is to that one issue, therefore, 
that I shall confine my words, and, to that, 
with all due respect, I ask every speaker who 
succeeds me also to confine his words. To 
begin with the Lorimer issue and to end with 
it, I want to give you the summary of this 
case,—not my own summary,—taken from 
the pages of the Outlook magazine, a journal 
known from one end of this country to the 
other as a journal which is accustomed to 
state facts with absolute accuracy and fair- 
ness. 


Mr. Holmes proceeded to read the Outlook 
article, summarizing the history of the Lori- 
mer case, telling of the deadlock in the Illinois 
Legislature; that Mr. Lorimer was first 
voted for on May 13, when he received one 
vote; on May 18 he also received one vote; 
on May 26, without warning, he received 
108 votes, 53 being Democratic and 55 being 
Republican, and was declared elected. The 
investigation that followed was narrated, in- 
cluding the indictments of members of the 
Illinois Legislature for bribery. The names 
of the thirteen Senators who reported that 
Lorimer should not be unseated were read, 
with the comments of Mr. Holmes. Con- 
tinuing, he said: ‘“ Now this is the first charge 
that I bring against the senator from Flor- 
ida,—that he was a member of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections who in the face of 
the evidence that was submitted, with a full 
knowledge of all the testimony that was given 
to that committee, voted that there was no 
reason whatsoever for believing that bri- 
bery had invalidated the election and there- 
fore that Senator Lorimer should retain his 
seat.” 

Mr. Holmes continued to read the Outlook 
article, which related the action of the Senate, 
sustaining Senator Lorimer’s right to his seat 
by a vote of 46 to 40. ‘This constitutes,” 
he said, ‘‘my second indictment against 
Senator Fletcher: not only was he a member 
of the committee which voted that Lorimer’s 
seat should be retained, but he was one of 
those members who stood in the United 
States Senate, defied the moral sentiment of 
this country, I care not for what reason, be- 
trayed the best interests of a free democracy 
and recorded his vote in favor of the corrupt 
and disreputable boss of Chicago.” 

Mr. Holmes proceeded to read the com- 
ments of a number of newspapers in different 
parts of the country, all of them, he said, 
recognized as conservative journals, de- 
nouncing the action of the Senate. 

Protest was made from jthe floor against 
the reading of irrelevant and partisan news- 
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| paper opinion; but Mr. Holmes said that he 


had also read the speeches in defence of Sena- 
tor Lorimer made in the Senate by Senator 
Bailey of Texas, Senator Fletcher, and by 
Senator Lorimer himself, and could find but 
four arguments in favor of Senator Lorimer. 
The first answer to the chargesis that the evi- 
dence was untrustworthy, coming, as it did, 
from confessed criminals. In answer to this, 
Senator Beveridge had shown how difficult 
it is to get evidence of bribery except from 
one or the other of the parties, and that the 
circumstantial evidence must be largely 
relied upon. Senator after senator had 
stood upon the Senate floor and declared 
that there was evidence sufficient to convict 
Senator Lorimer of the crime alleged. 

The second defence is that, even if bribery 
was practised and the corrupt votes dropped 
out, Senator Lorimer would still have enough 
votes to elect him. In answer to that re- 
markable arithmetical calculation, Senator 
Root of New York had said, ‘‘Upon the 
record before this body there is not one vote 
of the thirty which elected Lorimer that is 
entitled to be considered a pure and an honest 
vote.” 

In the third place it was said that Lorimer 
knew nothing of the bribery. It appeared 
that he was in the capitol at Springfield for 
three weeks before the election and was in 
intimate touch with the members of the Legis- 
lature, that he was there by day and by 
night and in constant conference with the 
members. And yet the senator from Florida, 
like the senator from Texas, dares to tell us 
that this innocent angel from Illinois was 
unaware of what was going on. 

To the defence that the charge was not 
legally proved, Mr. Holmes quoted the argu- 
ment of Senator Root that the analogy of a 
court has no application to the proceedings 
of the Senate, a point which had been recog- 
nized by Senator Bailey in 1905 in another 
election contest. He continued :— 


What is the defence that is offered for 
Senator Fletcher? It has been said upon 
this platform that he is a man of unim- 
peached reputation. I answer, as I have 
already said, that that has nothing to do 
with the case. I am not here impeach- 
ing the character of any man. I believe 
that Senator Fletcher is a man of unimpeach- 
able integrity, but in this case he has failed 
to measure up to the highest standards of 
moral character. I would remind you of 
the statement of Macaulay in reference to 
the defences offered for King Charles. ‘The 
Puritans charged the king with betraying 
the interests of the English people, and his 
friends replied, ‘“‘King Charles goes to mass 
every morning and every evening.’ The 
Puritans charged the king with denying the 
rights of the representatives of the English 
people, and the king’s defenders replied that 
he was a good husband to his wife and a good 
father to his children. 

Again, it is said that Senator Fletcher was 
absolutely conscientious. I do not deny it; 
I believe he was conscientious. But I would 
like to know what was the matter with his 
conscience. I do not believe that is the kind 
of conscience that you and’ I want to stand 
for. And I for one,—I don’t care what the 
rest of the body do,—I for one simply refuse 
to stand for it. We simply say that in this 
one case he has not measured up to those 
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high standards of private virtue and public 
morality which we as a religious body have a 
right to exact of our chosen representa- 
tives. 


Mr. Holmes went on to cite the action of 
two other eminent Unitarians,—Senator 
Chandler of New Hampshire and Senator 
Hoar of Massachusetts, in other bribery 
cases, and asked the members to be true to 
the standards which had been set by Chandler 
and Hoar and other great men of our fellow- 
ship. He quoted words of criticism recently 
spoken in the Southern Baptist Convention 
as to the action of the Senate in this case. 
He said:— 


A great issue is before the American 
people,—the issue between the people and 
big business. If we reject this man to-day, 
with however much regret, with however 
much sorrow, I tell you that, when the 
word is flashed from one end of this coun- 
try to the other, every layman and busi- 
ness man who is fighting for the purity 
and integrity of the business world, every 
teacher who is standing at her desk teaching 
the boys and girls of this country, every min- 
ister and every church standing in his pulpit 
and preaching the word of God, will lift 
up a prayer of thanksgiving that one Chris- 
tian church has dared to meet the issue of 
public honor and true democracy face to 
face and solve it on the side of God. 


Rev. Frep A. WEL (Bellingham, Wash.). 
We have had the earthquake and the fire, 
now I would like to have the small voice. 
I do not know Mr. Fletcher, but I should 
like to know him. This is not a question 
of the guilt of Lorimer. I remember in 
Meadville somebody said that next to the 
grace of God is the power to distinguish be- 
tween two different things, and Mr. Holmes 
has not distinguished between two different 
things. 

I have no use for Lorimer, to put it in a 
Western phrase. I have lived in Chicago: 
I know what I am talking about. Lorimer 
is not the issue, be he a scoundrel or an angel. 
The issue is the right of the individual 
Unitarian—the individual whom Mr. Holmes 
is talking about so much—to vote as his 
individual conscience dictates, and, if any 
governing body of men from New York, 
the State of Washington or otherwise, are 
to inform me how I shall vote or what I 
shall do, then I cannot believe that I am ina 
Unitarian church, because the Unitarian 
church, as I understand it, is founded upon 
the right of individual conscience. 

Seriously, friends, I trust this proposition 
will not go through. It is not that I know 
Mr. Fletcher: it is not that I do not believe 
personally that Mr. Lorimer is guilty. 
It is a principle higher than those things. 
It is simply this: Shall any body of men or 
shall this organization take upon itself the 
power of excommunication? That is it in 
a nutshell. Mr. Holmes says, “I do not 
intend to impeach the character of Senator 
Fletcher.”” My friends, he has already 
impeached it. He should have thought of 
that before he brought his resolution. I do 
not exclude any man from my church because 
he is a single taxer or a socialist or a Democrat 
or a Republican; no more have we a right 
to say that a man shall be excluded from a 
high office in the American Unitarian Asso- 
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ciation when he has lived up as a Unitarian 
to his honest conscience; and no other man 
has a right to say, “‘My conscience is greater 
than your conscience.” 


Rev. SamueL M. Croruers. I did not 
expect to speak in this debate, because I 
hoped that it would take another turn, and 
because I am most heartily, enthusiastically 
in sympathy with what I believe to be the 
true end of the men who have wished this 
action to be taken. When I speak, I speak 
only as one who wants to be enrolled on their 
side. I think that in the main the battle 
—and it is to be a long battle—of religion 
is to be in the direction of a higher system 
and standard of ethics in business and politi- 
cal and social life. I want to stand square 
with those who believe that these things must 
come before the church, and I am not afraid 
of having the peace of the church destroyed 
or broken in upon; and I hope that more 
and more the church shall be an arena 
for the young men who feel the call for 
righteousness. But I am anxious that the 
social reformers, the radical reformers, the 
labor men, the socialists, shall in the future 
‘be more fully represented in the Unitarian 
church than they are now; that is, that we 
shall have men who shall squarely say, 
“We are socialists and Unitarians”’; ‘This 
is a labor church and a Unitarian church.” 
And I want to be able, when that issue of 
freezing out any minister or any church 
because of social and political radicalism,— 
I want to have a church free enough and broad 
enough to enable me, standing on the plat- 
form of that church, to say, “You have 
exactly as much right here as any other man 
or any other type of religion.’”’ I want that 
type of a church, but you cannot have that 
type of a church if you try to do what this 
resolution tries to do. There is no stand- 
ard for a Unitarian church except in saying 
that character—that is, the whole man’s 
character and not a single thought or a 
single act—is what we judge him by. We 
are told, ‘‘We are not impeaching a man’s 
general character: we are only impeaching 
a single act, and that act we believe to be 
wrong.’’ Now I can imagine that Baptist 
Convention in the South taking that kind of 
action: I cannot imagine a Unitarian church 
taking that kind of action. 

I came in with an open mind to this ques- 
tion because I want to have the Unitarian 
Church stand for public righteousness, and I 
lost some sleep last night. I had never known 
about Senator Fletcher till I read his speech 
in the Senate on this Lorimer case, and with 
an open mind I read into the night his 
argument. I sized him up as a man who 
was not a New Englander, but was a South- 
erner, and whose idea of State’s rights was 
stronger than his idea of nationalism, who 
was very sensitive in regard to State’s 
rights; and when he said that he believed 
that the Legislature of Illinois was a bad 
lot and there was a great deal of corruption 
in it, yet he believed that the sovereign 
State of Illinois was the chief judge of that, 
and the evidence that had been presented 
up to that time to the Senate was not suffi- 
cient, I just took him at his word. ‘The 
first time his name had ever come to me 
was when I learned that he was a man who 
voted for Lorimer. That was bad. If 
there had been another man up, I would have 
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voted for that other man; but to say that 
he is not eligible to an honorary position 
just because of that act, that is another 
question altogether. I am too much of a 
Unitarian to make that kind of a judgment. 

I want to remind you of the time when 
the question was raised of Grover Cleve- 
land’s moral fitness to be President of the 
United States, and James Freeman Clarke, 
to the dismay of many good people, said he 
believed that Grover Cleveland was fit to 
be the President, whereupon Mr. Clarke 
was denounced and the comment made 
upon him, ‘‘Another good man gone wrong.” 
Time has justified James Freeman Clarke. 
I want all kinds_of Unitarians who are 
honest. If you can show me that the mo- 
tive of this gentleman from Florida was 
corrupt, that his whole character is unworthy 
of our support, that will be sufficient for me. 
To say that on the floor of the United States 
Senate, acting in his judicial capacity, he 
took action of which I do not approve, is 
simply irrelevant. 
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Rev. Utysses G. B. Prerce (Washington, 
D.C.). I do not arise to defend the char- 
acter of Senator Fletcher. He does not 


need it. I have known Senator Fletcher for 
a long while, personally, professionally, 
officially. I have known him in summer’s 


heat and in winter’s cold. I have known 
him when the seductions of advantage 
tempted him. I have known him when the 
threats of adversity were hurled against 
him. I have known him when perplexed 
with difficulties. And I beg to say that, 
unless I am entirely mistaken, we have in 
our public life no whiter soul than there is 
in the breast of Senator Duncan U. Fletcher. 

In the troublous days when this great 
issue was before the people and before the 
conscience of this man, when pressure was 
brought to bear on this side and on that 
side, when the opportunity of turning out 
of the United States Senate a Republican 
and gaining a Democrat was presented, 
when partisanship beckoned with winning 
hand, this man held himself absolutely free 
to vote as it seemed best to his conscience. 
Senator Fletcher is human. He would be 
the last to claim that he never made a mis- 
take of judgment. If he had never made a 
mistake of judgment, the Unitarian Church 
would be no place for him. When Senator 
Fletcher was so sick that he could not leave 
his bed, the evidence in this case, 750 printed 
pages, was laid before him, and without con- 
sulting his colleagues, without listening to 
the behests of partisanship, he went through 
that as a Unitarian should, endeavoring to 
be true to his own conscience. 

We cannot afford to ask that man to leave 
our ranks. It is ourselves we disgrace, not 
him, by any such action. Senator Fletcher 
enjoys the highest esteem of all his fellow- 
workers on both sides of the House. His 
moral integrity and his high ideals have 
never been called in question. I trust we 
shall take no action which will so impoverish 
our movement, and which will leave our 
fellowship poorer for the lack of the presence 
of Senator Fletcher. 


Rev. Ricuwarp W. Boynton (Buffalo, 
N.Y.). Mr. President, the last two speak- 
ers, with whom I am always proud to agree, 
have stated sufficiently the principle of 
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Unitarian'freedom. I come from the church 
in Buffalo whose minister, Dr. Hosmer, of 
revered memory, was scathingly criticised 
from this end of the country for not, as 
some one phrased it, driving out of his 
church Millard Fillmore, who approved the 
fugitive slave bill. I stand with the speakers 
who have preceded me upon the question 
of Unitarian freedom. Another question 
has been raised, the question of Unitarian 
conscience, and on that question I am proud 
to stand to-day with Mr. Holmes. 

This matter has been initiated and carried 
on up to the present moment by the small 
company of men who have thus far pushed 
it with a sublime disregard of diplomacy 
and all politic considerations. They have 
done all things that they ought not to have 
done in order to win the assent of this meet- 
ing. I did everything but crawl here on 
my knees to beg Holmes not to kill his 
case. ‘That it survived was not due to any- 
thing diplomatic or politic in the approach 
from the time of the writing of the first 
letter to the time of his final syllable. But, 
my friends, from John the Baptist down to 
Garrison and Holmes, conscience has come 
before the world in rough clothing, breaking 
all the traditions of diplomacy and courtesy, 
rousing all the passions of resentment and 
opposition. Conscience has gone to its 
grave dishonored, and generations afterward 
men could only see above that dishonored, 
undiplomatic, forgotten grave the halo of 
the invisible spirit of the Eternal. We are 
climbing far beyond all the lower stages of 
a man’s character,—what he is at home, what 
he is in his own community and church, 
what he is in all the ordinary functions and 
duties of a senator of the United States. 
We are climbing in these moments of pro- 
found consideration to the very pinnacle of 
a man’s public career and asking whether 
at that supreme point he rang true or rang 
false. 

This morning I have read the speeches of 
Senator Fletcher and Senator Root on the 
Lorimer case, the former a specious plea 
for the defendant and the latter voicing the 
public conscience of the nation, repudiating 
the man from Illinois as we should wish our 
representative could have repudiated him. 
If those speeches were presented before 
this audience, I believe we would say, as 
Unitarians acting upon the principle of in- 
dividual liberty, ‘‘We should vote for one 
type of man and we should vote against 
another.”’ The vice-presidents of the Uni- 
tarian Association have always been and 
are to-day a roll of honor. We required no 
other qualification for that office than that 
a man should be a loyal Unitarian, of prom- 
inence in his community, and that he should 
be a man above suspicion and without re- 
proach. When Senator Fletcher not only 
voted, which he had to do, but spoke, which 
he was not required to do, for Senator Lor- 
imer, the highest conscience, nationally 
speaking, and based upon the everlasting 
laws of right and human justice, did not 
resound through his speech, and, therefore, 
we do not propose to add our suffrages to 
placing him upon that roll of honor, the 
vice-presidents of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Mr. Holmes stated that, if the convention 
should vote to strike out the name of Sen- 
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ator Fletcher, another candidate would then 
be proposed. 


Rev. Epwarp Cummincs. I presided at 
the meeting of the Ministerial Union, and, 
while you have heard the list of influential 
people who signed the protest, I remind 
you of the much larger number of people 
who did not sign it. It was not in keeping 
with our standards and ideals to pass a 
vote impugning without investigation and 
upon hearsay evidence the character of a 
man who was absent, and I was gratified 
that Mr. Casson presented an alternative 
and that the body voted not to indorse the 
New York protest officially. We have an 
issue before us, and one issue is that we 
should set the world an example of fair 
dealing. If we were dealing with a matter 
of money belonging to Mr. Lorimer, we 
should be most careful how we voted away 
his thousands of dollars, and we as ministers 
believe that character is infinitely more 
valuable than dollars, and the action we were 
asked to take was really impugning his 
character. Quite apart from the question 
as to whether you or I wish that this man 
had voted in a specific instance in another 
way,—and from what I know of the case 
I wish he had voted in another way,—here 
is an opportunity for you to show that you 
believe in salvation by character. Here is 
a man whose most hostile critics have said, 
this morning, ““We do not impugn his char- 
acter: his character is unimpeachable, and 
he has been perfectly conscientious in the 
exercise of his duty.’”’ Of whom shall we 
say more? 


Rey. S. D. Robbins, speaking as a native 
Southerner and an inheritor of Democratic 
traditions, declared that Mr. Fletcher had by 
his vote proved himself a man of character 
in that he had risen above temptation to 
partisan action; in that, as a Southerner 
and a Democrat, he had voted to retain a 
Republican in the Senate and to lose the 
opportunity of gaining a Democrat. 

Rev. John L. Robinson (Barneveld, N.Y.) 
moved the previous question, and the main 
question was ordered put. ‘Tellers were 
appointed and a rising vote was taken 
on the motion of Mr. Holmes to strike 
out the name of Mr. Fletcher from the report 
of the Nominating Committee, and the 
motion was rejected by a large majority. 

Mr. Holmes asked if it were in order to 
make a nomination, and the president ruled 
that under the rules governing the Nominat- 
ing Committee such action would not be in 
order. A motion was made to suspend the 
rules so that a nomination could be made 
from the floor. The chair ruled the motion 
out of order, 

Mr. Mills of Watertown moved that the 
motion to accept the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee be laid on the table. Rejected. 

Mrs. Whitney asked if, supposing the 
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Nominating Committee’s report was re- 
jected, would there be opportunity for. a 
substitute nomination? 

The President called upon ex-Gov. Long 
as a parliamentary authority to answer the 
question. 


Hon. Joun D. Lonc. I wanted to speak 
on the other question,—to say that Mr. 
Holmes’s eloquent address had convinced 
me that we should adopt the report of the 
Nominating Committee, because, if a man 
is of unimpeachable character and acts solely 
upon conscientious motives, and is only 
mistaken in his opinion, then to excommuni- 
cate him for opinion’s sake is something that 
we do not want to do. 


As to the parliamentary question, Mr. Long 
explained that under the rules adopted in 
1908 a method of nomination was prescribed 
under which nominations must be made by 
the Unitarians all over the country a certain 
time before the annual meeting. If the re- 
port was accepted, the meeting would pro- 
ceed to ballot: if the report was rejected in 
whole or in part, nominations might be made 
from the floor to fill the vacancies, but other- 
wise no nominations from the floor would 
be in order. 

Rev. FE. C. Davis wished to call attention 
to the fact that the question of Mr. Fletch- 
er’s fitness could only have been brought 
before this body in the way that it has been 
brought. , 

The president said that Mr. Davis was in 
error. The gentlemen opposing Mr. Fletcher | 
had ample opportunity, but did not take the 
regular and legal opportunity provided by the 
rules for presenting an opposing name. 

Mr. Holmes, rising to a point of order, said 
that much to his regret he must play his last 
card. He desired to put a man in nomina- 
tion, and called for the reading of the last 
clause, of the rule governing nominations. 
The president read the clause requiring that 
the committee should count the ballots before 
the ist of May. Mr. Holmes then raised 
the point of order that the entire ballot was 
illegal, the ballots having been counted on 
the 15th of May. 


The PresmEeNT. The Nominating Com- 
mittee fulfilled these rules to the letter. Mr. 
Holmes is completely in error. The commit- 
tee did count the ballots on the 1st of May. 
They have also counted the additional bal- 
lots received up to the 15th of May without 
affecting the result. 


Mr. Holmes appealed from the decision 
of the chair, and, the question being put, 
the decision of the chair was sustained. 

The question recurring on a motion of 
Mr. Little that the report of the Nominating 
Committee be accepted and adopted, and 
that a committee be appointed to distribute, 
collect, and count the ballots, Mr. Boynton 
moved to amend the motion so that the ballot 
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be taken at the opening of the afternoon 
session. ‘The amendment was put to vote 
and rejected. 

Mr. Little’s motion was again stated by 
the chair. 

Mr. Boynton moved to adjourn. Lost. 

Mr. Little’s motion was then put to vote 
and adopted. 

Rev. E. J. Prescott asked whether the 
scratching of the ballot and inserting another 
name as individual preference was permissi- 
ble. The president answered in the affir- 
mative. 

Rev. Ira P. Kellogg, Jr., asked if there was 
no chance for further nominations. The 
president replied that under the rules, which 
he had had no hand in framing, it was not 
possible to present nominations from the 
floor. It was possible, however, to amend 
the individual ballots. 

Mr. Casson said that those who opposed 
Senator Fletcher would be in an awkward 
position if no other name was presented on 
whom they could unite. 

The president ruled that Mr. Casson 
might informally mention a name upon 
which those who wished to vote against 
Senator Fletcher might concentrate their 
ballots. 

The name of lL. S. Thorne of Dallas, Texas, 
as candidate for vice-president was then an- 


a church simply to issue a platform,—that 
is ‘hot air,’—it isn’t anything. We see the 
political parties get together and do that. 
As has been said, a political platform is 
molasses to catch flies. It is a mere ex- 
pression of opinion. We want every man to 
have his place and fit into the ranks and do 
his work. ‘That is the object of the report of 
this commission.” i 

At some length Mr. Davis told of the 
method in which his own church is organized 
for social service. Such a plan may be 
followed, he thought, in every church. 
“By such organizations,’”’ he said, “‘we can 
double the service of our churches. It is 
a good deal better than resolutions or vague 
general propositions .”’ 

The report of the commission was unani- 
mously accepted, and the president said, 
“This commission is discharged with the 
grateful acknowledgment of the Association 
for their painstaking and patient work.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BALLOTS. 


The report of the Ballot Committee was 
made by the chairman, Rey. Mr. Merrill, 
as follows: total number of votes cast, 
460. 


President for one year :— 
Samuel A. Eliot 


Ls RR am Se TC 409 
nounced from the floor. } Paul Revere Frothingham ......... 35 
The chair appointed the following as aj Scattering ...................0005 9 


Balloting Committee: Rev. Messrs. Merrill, 
Cheever, Van Ommeren, Robbins, , Palmer, 
and Davis. 

The Ballot Committee proceeded to the 
‘discharge of their duties; and, the ballot 
having been taken, an adjournment was 


Vice-presidents for one year :— 
Reuben E. Walker, Coricord, N.H... 460 
Eben $. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. .. 455 
Miss Emma C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y., 460 
area U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, 

la. 


Poy RT TE a Bear Sie etna el tee ge Pte all 2 CNS ES 5s in Cree ace eas 14 
declared until 2.30 P.M. Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn. .. sos 
Paris Gibson, Great Falls, Mont..... 460 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 24. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal... 460 
The Association was called to order by herent Stephens, Montreal, 460 
the president at 2.30. : 1). Si bhorne Dallas, Tex.) aaa. & 112 
The Ballot Committee not being ready to} Scattering ...............--00000e 9 
report, the chair called for the report of the 
commission on ‘‘The Church and Social] Secretary for one year:— 
Service,” the reports of which had been] Lewis G. Wilson, Boston, Mass...... 437 
distributed in print. SCACCCEMI STN <'scn's < s lek ene 12 


Hon. Horace Davis of San Francisco, 
chairman of the commission, read the reso- 
lution adopted at the last annual meeting, 
calling for the appointment of the com- 
mission, together with the preliminary 
portion of the report, which had been distrib- 
uted in print. 

“T do not suppose,’ Mr. Davis said, 
“there will be any question among us as 
to the main object of the church. As stated 
in this report, ‘The primary work of the 
Christian Church is the fostering and en- 


Assistant secretary for one year:— 
F. Stanley Howe, Cambridge, Mass., 447 
Sedttekingayeen es. 2 Oh ees I 

‘Treasurer for one year:— 

Francis H. Lincoln, Hingham, Mass., 460 


Directors for three years:— 
For New England States. 
Paul R. Frothingham, Boston, Mass., 442 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes, Concord, Mass., 456 
Henry B. Little, Newburyport, Mass., 460 


riching of the religious life through worship loans D. Long, Hingham, Mass. .... 454 

and divine communion.... The applica- a For Middle ened Souuthoew Sieg 9 

tion of the religious life to social service is Henry W. Sprague, Buffalo, N.Y. ie 448 

= Heaton the vitality and efficiency of the] Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, Wale ae: 12 
urch. 


The faith that does not result in 
social service is not merely barren, it is 
dead; and the church that cannot show 
social service, cannot show any work done 
by its members for the good of the whole 
community, has no right to live. In this 
report we have tried to create in the de- 
nomination a right arm of the church which 
shall be its expression in life in the formation 
of a social service committee in every church. 
It is very easy for the church to express its 
interest in child welfare, but why don’t 
you get together and do something? For 


Nominating Committee for two years:— 
Representing New England. 
Robert F. Leavens, Fitchburg, Mass., 455 
Harvey H. Baker, Jamaica Plain, 
TRESS ee ade aii cance otal Woks a 
Representing Middle West. 
Clement K. Pittman, Evanston, Ill... 459 
Representing Pacific Coast. 
J. Conklin Brown, Berkeley, Cal..... 459 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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The Sunday School Society. 


When Rev. William I. Lawrance, speaking 
before the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society on May 26, said that 
the first and most pressing duty of Unitarians, 
as a denomination, as churches, as families, 
and as individuals, is the religious education 
of the children, he uttered a truth which 
in the last few years has come to wider recog- 
nition both within and without the Unitarian 
denomination. That’ this recognition has 
aroused a deeper sense of personal responsi- 
bility is indicated by the fact that 84 men 
and women have-this year made their first 


personal gifts to the work of the Society, 


that 95 churches and schools have increased 
their offerings by $859.94, and that an 
unusual number of persons have become 
life members, resulting in an increase of 
84 per cent. in direct contributions. The 
president has travelled 15,333 miles and held 
203 meetings; the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Women’s Alliance have 
co-operated in the work; new sympathy 
with the objects of the Society and new 
willingness to acknowledge its importance 
have been assured; and the promise for 
still better work in the future is undoubtedly 
bright. All this and more is told in the 
annual report of the President, which appears 
on another page, and which we commend to 
careful consideration. 

The annual meeting was opened by a 
service of song, conducted by Rev. Henry 
G. Spaulding who made it interesting not 
only by his selection of hymns, but by the 
brief comment on hymns in general with 
suggestions for better understanding of 
their origin and use, and better appreciation 
of their place and merit. Rev. Chester 
A. Drummond helped much by his playing 
of the organ. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown. 

At the business meeting Rev. Lawrence 
Hayward of Newburyport acted as secre- 
tary pro tem. ‘The treasurer’s report, which 
showed receipts for the past year of $23,427.74 
and a cash balance of $2,723.13, was fol- 
lowed by the announcement that the treas- 
urer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, for 
twenty-five years a loyal and most efficient 
helper of the Society in this capacity, now 
resigns his office. A resolution of sincere 
thanks for the unfailing loyalty of Mr. 
Humphreys and of warmest appreciation 
of his character and personal qualities was 
heartily voted, with the prayer that he may 
have many years in which to continue’ his 
service for the coming of the kingdom of 
God. A resolution approving the proposed 
international treaty of arbitration and con- 
gratulating President Taft for the oppor- 
tunity to serve the promotion of a world 
peace was also voted, as was a resolution 
of appreciation of the services of President 
Lawrance and indorsement of his policy. 
This resolution received later, by motion 
of Rev. C. W. Casson, the addition that this 
indorsement should include the raising of 
twelve thousand dollars for the work of 
the coming year. 

Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, beginning his 
address on ‘‘The Bridge between the Sunday 
School and the Church,”’ assured his welcom- 
ing hearers that he had lost neither his 
Eastern accent nor his Eastern humility. 
Believing that we must judge our Sunday 
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schools by their results, he found a test of 
success, as to our attempts to give the 
children a moral and spiritual equipment for 
life, in their loyalty to the institution that 
gave them this religious nurture. If we 
have aroused in them a hunger and thirst 
for spiritual realities and loving service, 
they will pass easily and naturally from the 
Sunday school into the church. He who 
can bridge the passage from the one to the 
other and show his followers how to do it 
well deserves the title of Pontifex Maximus. 
Mr. Wicks found this bridge in the Minister’s 
Class, which, instead of manufacturing little 
jobs for the young people or urging church 
work on them as a duty, takes them at the 
important time when they are ready to 
attach themselves to truth and eager to seek 
modes of personal helpfulness. Usually the 
only one trained to answer such questions 
as they ask is the minister, and he should 
lead them to discover for themselves the 
principles of Unitarianism. The Bible is 
quite adequate for a text-book, and the young 
people come to it not as a fetish to be wor- 
shipped, but as a great field in which all 
growing things may be found. 

Mr. Wicks believed that we are in danger 
of educating our children out of our churches 
by our insistence on the five points of Uni- 
tarianism. They belong to Christianity 
itself, and this faith is shared by multitudes. 
He who believes only the five points might 
well stay in the older churches; but thinkers 
join the Unitarian Church as a declaration 
of. independence, avowing their freedom to 
think and their right to individual private 
judgment. The Unitarian Church is making 
the same experiment in religion that our 
fathers made in government. We are not 
a sect, for no truth can ever be discovered 
that could separate a man from the Unitarian 
Church. Here in the minister’s class, with 
its discussion of these high topics, is the 
bridge to perpetuate the church that stands 
for a spiritual religion, for reason, liberty, 
and character. 

The afternoon discussion centred about 
the Boy Scout Movement. Mr. Frederick 
N. Cooke, Jr., executive secretary of the 


Department of New England, explained its 


history and methods. It aims to develop 


the all-round life of the boy, and demands} 


from him reverence, loyalty, service, resource- 
fulness, and thrift. Mr. Cooke explained 
the various tests by which a scout is promoted 
from one grade to another, considered the 
few objections that have been raised against 
it, and showed how impossible it is that it 
should foster sectarianism. Rev. J. Adams 
Puffer gave the talk on ‘‘The Qualities of 
Leadership required,” of which an outline 
has previously been given in the Christian 
Register and which all educators of boys, 
within or without their own families, ought 
to hear and consider. The study is a dis- 
tinct help to the better understanding of 
boy nature. . 

Rey. Frederic J. Gauld believed that, if 
any teacher or educator were able to resist 
the convincing enthusiasm of the Boy Scout 
leaders and decide not to encourage its 
organization in his own field of work, yet, 
when he tried to reach the same ends, he 
would find that he could not do it on other 
lines. Their plans are adapted to boy 
nature and to our possibilities of influence. 
We have been educating boys in platoons 
until they lose initiative and self-reliance. 
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This movement restores them to natural 
freedom of outdoor life, trains them in 
ways of resourcefulness, develops the sense 
of individuality, and encourages in them a 
manly self-respect. It is no organization 
for producing star performers, but gives every 
fellow a chance for the sense of mastery 
which all will acknowledge. It strengthens 
the element of co-operation and proves a 
splendid training for citizenship. Obedience 
and chivalry are fundamental elements in 
its requirements. Mr. Gauld’s suggestions 
to those who would share in the boy scout 
movement were: appoint a men’s committee 
of aid and counsel, furnish a club-room, 
respect natural groupings and comradeships, 
insist on the right leadership, and exact 
reasonable discipline. There is no _ finer 
chance for a minister or a teacher to know 
his boys, and interest them in the right kind 
of things. 

Interesting and enjoyable was the Story- 
telling Hour that followed, introduced by 
Miss Lillian B. Poor, who gave the reasons 
for the revival of interest in story-telling 
as means of the most effective teaching. She 
discussed the principle of selection and the 
place of different kinds of tales. All that 
she said was illustrated, greatly to the satis- 
faction of the audience, by stories told to 
them as to children. Mrs, Henry C. Parker 
told the story of Jonathan, from the Old 
Testament: Miss Frances M. Dadmun told 
a New Testament story. Rev. Robert 
Leavens illustrated the possibilities of legen- 
dary material, and Mrs. John B. Carpenter 
completed the cycle with a modern story, not 
less effective and winning than the others. 

The following officers of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society were elected for the 
year 1911-12: Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
president; Rev. John W. Day, Mr. Allen 
French, vice-presidents; Miss Louisa P. 
Parker, clerk; Mr. John H. Edwards, 
treasurer. For directors to serve three 
years, 1911-14: Rey. Julian C. Jaynes, 
Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Miss Harriet E. 


Johnson, Mr. Lewis Parkhurst, Mr. C. 
Chester Lane. For director to serve for 
one year, Ig11-12, Rey. Charles W. 
Casson. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The following is the list of nomination for 
officers and directors of the Young People’s 
Religious Union for 1911-12, elected at 
the annual meeting on Thursday afternoon, 
May 25, 1911:— 


President, Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell, 
Brockton, Mass. Vice-Presidents: Mrs. 
Joseph Abbott, Charleston, $.C.; Mr. 
Sanford Bates, Dorchester, Mass.; Rev. 


John Haynes Holmes, New York, N.Y.; 
Rey. Abbot Peterson, Lancaster, Mass.; 
Rev. Albert R. Vail, Urbana, Ill.; Rev. Fred 
Alban Weil, Bellingham, Wash. Secretary, 
Miss Grace R. Yorr, Peabody, Mass.; 
Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, 
Boston, Mass. Directors: Miss Caroline S. 
Burrage, West Newton, Mass;. Miss Emily 
J. Cline, Dorchester, Mass.; Miss Alice M. 
Dicker, East Boston, Mass.; Rev. Robert 
F. Hutcheon, Toronto, Can; Rev. Henry 
G. Ives, Andover, N.H.; Mr. Harold ‘S. 


Lyon, West Bridgewater, Mass.; Mr. Philip | 


in both capacities. New k : 
ences given, Address A. M. F., Christian Register, 272 
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C. Nash, Allston, Mass.; 
Rogers, Yarmouth, Me.; Miss Emma R. 
Ross, Los Angeles, Cal.; Miss Almira E. 
Simmons, Wollaston, Mass.; Mr. Joseph C. 
Kiley, Jamestown, N.Y.; Rev. Charles J. 
Staples, Burlington, Vt.; Miss Harriet C. 
Stimson, Fitchburg, Mass.; Miss Elsa 
Waldie, Germantown, Pa.; Mr. John H. 
Wilson, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mr. Henry C. 


Report of the Policy Committee of the 
Young People’s Religious Union 
to the Annual Meeting of 19S 1. 


The Policy Committee begs leave to make 
two recommendations for the work of the 
ensuing year. 

(1) The Committee feels strongly that 
substantial growth will come only with a 
more aggressive policy of field work and 
urges the unions at the earliest possible 
moment to provide a salaried officer who can 
devote his entire time to our work. 

(2) During the last two years the Policy 
Committee has recommended contributions 
toward student assistants. The year now 
closing shows an increase in contribution 
from $100 to $455 and from one to nine 
assistants, as follows:— ‘ 

Iowa City, Ia., 2 assistants,—a young man 
and a young woman, $100; Ithaca, N.Y., 
I assistant,—a young man, $100; Lawrence, 
Kan., 2 assistants,—a young man and a 
young woman, $50; Lincoln, Neb., 1 assist- 
ant,—a young woman, $55; Urbana, IIl., 
3 assistants,—a young man and 2 young 
women, $150. 

The reports from these churches—all of 
which are in college towns—show that these 
student assistants are doing a real work in 
interesting students of the different colleges 
in our churches,—a work which it is impos- 
sible for the ministers and their volunteer 
workers to do efficiently. 

We accordingly recommend that not less 
than $600 be raised to be appropriated at 
the discretion of the board of directors. 

Percy A. ATHERTON, Chairman. 
RoBERT F. LEAVENS. 

CaROLINE S. BURRAGE. 

F. RayMonD STURTEVANT. 
Epcar S. WIERS. 

Haroip G. ARNOLD. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. ; 

Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address“ Undertaker, 
Boston.” 


OSITION WANTED for the summer as nurse or 
companion to a lady, by one who has had experience 
Preferablv in New England. Refer- 


Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


iA ceommodsston for a few summer guests, at a vil- 
lage farm, middle-aged ladies, or men with wives 


preferred; no children. New London, N.H., P.O. Box 1%. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rey. Walter Knight, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship for New England, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Fellowship granted May 26, 1911. 
Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, and 
William Channing Brown, Committee. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at the Hotel Woodbridge, College 
Avenue, West Somerville, Monday, June 5, 
Rev. W. C. Peirce, host. Luncheon at 1.30. 
Subject of paper, ‘‘The Next Step.” Take 
Davis Square cars from Scollay Square or 
Sullivan Square. 


The Ministers’ Union will hold its seven- 
teenth annual summer meeting in King’s 
Chapel, on Monday, June 5, at 10.30 A.M. 
The address will be given by Bishop Hamilton 
of the Methodist church. All ministers of 
every name are especially invited to attend. 
The public also are welcome. 


Rey. Crozier Graham Adams of the 
Episcopal ministry, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship for the Middle 
States and Canada, is hereby commended 
to our ministers and churches. Fellowship 
granted May 18, 1911. George H. Badger, 
Alfred D. Nickerson, and William H. 
Brundage, Committee. 


At the summer meeting of the Norfolk 
Conference at Needham, on June 7, the 
speakers in the morning will be: Rev. W. H. 
Lyon of Brookline, ‘‘Use of Bible in Sunday 
Services’’; Rev. Mr. F. K. Crooker, ‘An 
Experiment in Organizing Young People for 
Church Work’’; W. Stanley Campbell, ‘‘ Effi- 
ciency and Codéperation”’; and in the after- 
noon Rey. Edward F. Hayward of Marl- 
borough, ‘‘ What the Clergy expect from the 
Laity,’ and opening of discussion of topic by 
Prof, Frank E. Parlin of Cambridge. Other 
speakers will be Rev. Ernest A. Chase of 
Westwood and Rev. A. W. Littlefield of 
Brookline. The session begins at 10 A.m. and 
closes at 3.30 P.M. ‘Train from Boston, South 
Station, 9.45 A.M. Electric trains from Dud- 
ley Street and Forest Hills leave every hour 
and half-hour via West Roxbury and Ded- 
ham. 


Meetings. 

THE NEw York LEAGUE.—The closing 
meeting for the year was held at Montclair, 
N.J., on Friday, May 5. A comprehensive 
review of the religious outlook was given by 
Mrs. William Hancock. Mrs. Hiland Porter 
gave an interesting account of the Fresh 
Air School, located in Montclair, auto- 
mobiles being in attendance to take any 
one who wished to see the practical workings 
of the system. The subject of the day, 
“The Causes of Poverty,” was ably handled 
by the Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, under 
the various heads of the physical environ- 
ment, mental and moral conditions which 
bring about this result. Mrs. C. N. Gilson 
gave a detailed account of the initial effort 
to be made on Sunday, the 7th of May, 
to hold Unitarian services in Poughkeepsie, 
at the request of the Vassar students, The 
Rev. Dr. John Holmes of the Church of the 
Messiah was to be the clergyman to officiate 
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at this first meeting. The collection taken 
up was to be used to defray the expenses of 
this experiment. The annual reports of 
the officers of the League and reports from 
the Branch Alliances were read in the after- 
noon session, and all felt they had been 
beautifully and bountifully entertained by 
the Montclair Branch in their exceedingly 
pretty church building. The new officers 
of the League are: Mrs. C. N. Gilson, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Philip Comstock, Mrs. S$. Mc- 
Kee Smith, and Mrs. George Little Fowler, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Herbert S. Griffin, 
treasurer; Dr. Joanna Leo, recording sec- 
retary; and Miss Marie Louise Norcross, 
corresponding secretary. ‘The next meeting 
will be held on Friday, November 3, at the 


Church of the Messiah. All women are 


cordially invited. 


THE PLYMOUTH AND Bay CONFERENCE.— 
The forty-fourth annual meeting was held 
in the Second Congregational Church, Marsh- 
field Hills, May 17. A beautiful day and a 
large delegation from our churches promised 
at the start. What was fulfilled by the words 
we heard, by the pleasant fellowship and by 
the hearty hospitality of the parish,—a most 
delightful and interesting meeting. After 
the devotional service, conducted by Rev. 
S. S. Robbins of Kingston, the business of the 
conference was transacted and the officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Hon. W. S. Kyle, Plymouth; vice-presidents, 
Mr. George O. Wales, Braintree, and Rey. 
E. B. Maglathlin, West Bridgewater; treas- 
urer, Mr. Edward Nichols, Cohasset; secre- 
tary, Rev. W. R. Cole, Cohasset. -It was 
unanimously voted that the conference re- 
cord its heartfelt approval of the treaty now 
pending between England and the United 
States, providing for arbitration between the 
two countries, and that our senators and rep- 
resentatives be urged to use their best en- 
deavors to bring this international under- 
taking to a successful conclusion, the secre- 
tary being requested to send copies of the 
resolution to our senators and representa- 
tives. The conference contributed by vote 
money to aid the work of the Tuckerman 
School and the church in Marshfield Hills. 
Rev. Howard N. Brown gave the address at 
the morning session on “Public Worship,” 
saying that religious faith posits the existence 
of some kind of spiritual world, above or 
within,—that world of material things, of 
which our senses take note,—and, if there 
should happen to be no consciousness of the 
spiritual world, then religions would die or 
cease to be. It was on this basis that the 
speaker considered the question of worship. 
Pointing out that religion had a social as well 
as an individual aspect, therefore injpublic 
worship we come into a social atmosphere 
which is designed to attune our minds and 
hearts to such a spiritual key that we may 
receive spiritual impressions. The methods 
and forms of worship were considered at 
length, and the conclusion was reached that 
the question of public worship is a vital 
problem of the present and of the future. 
The conference, believing this address should 
have a much larger hearing, voted to print 
it for circulation and to ask the Christian 
Register to print it. At noon the conference 
was invited to a collation at the Grand Army 
Hall, where all sat down to what was called 
an “old-time farmer’s dinner.” In the 
afternoon, Rev. J. Adams Puffer of Needham 
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spoke in a most entertaining way on the 
deeply interesting question of the boy prob- 
lem under the title of ““A Study of Leader- 
ship.” He said the attitude towards the 
gang or group period was changing, the idea 
was not to break it up, as had been the way, 
but to use it. The physical, mental, and 
moral qualities which go out to make the 
independent boy a leader were noted and 
examples from life narrated. The final 
address by Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy of 
Waltham on “Mr. Edison and the Human 
Soul’’ closed the meetings, dealing broadly 
with the question of immortality. 


Foreign Notes. 


ne ny 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Prof. George Boros, D.D., of Kolozsvar 
and Rev. M. Jozan of Budapest, to whom 
the American Unitarian Association sent a 
set of the new Theodore Parker edition in 
fourteen volumes and other books, in rec- 
ognition of their many kindnesses to the 
American Unitarian delegates who visited 
Hungary last summer, have both written 
their grateful acknowledgments. 

The number of Catholic clergymen in 
Germany who have refused to take the anti- 
modernist oath required of them is twenty- 
four, according to the Frankforter Zeitung. 
Ten candidates for the ministry left their 
seminaries and chose other vocations for 
this reason. 

The number of women students has grown 
from 211 to 2,418 in the five years since the 
Prussian universities were opened to them. 

Germany’s well-known religious paper, the 
Christliche Welt, enters, this month, on the 
twenty-fifth year of its existence. Prof. 
Martin Rade of Marburg, who began it, 
is conducting it still. He is supported by 
a brilliant group of university teachers. 
Among them are his Marburg colleagues, 
Profs. Weiss and Julicher; at Heidelberg, 
Prof. Deissmann; at Giessen, Prof. Drews; 
at Halle, Prof. Loofs; and Prof. Harnack at 
Berlin. 

It is arranged that not Emperor William, 
but his son, the crown prince, is to repre- 
sent the Prussian Monarchy at the National 
Jubilee in Rome. Thus the German Cath- 
olic subjects of his Majesty are placated and 
the Italian Crown and people are officially 
recognized. 

The Socialist party in Germany distributed 
in that country, during the year past, 25,- 
000,000 tracts, 2,000,000 almanacs, and 
innumerable copies of its 76 weekly journals. 


The Roman Catholic party circulated by 


millions the anti-Protestant publications of 
the St. Boniface Society. 
The German Protestant Society for Chris- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
re Lemp central Oe P fon 
pplications solicited from families within f il 
Boston, who will take children to hoard, py tap tice deg 
Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


mate ig te * Witgms, Presieens, 
ev. C.R. ec’y. m. H. Slocum, 7; p 
Parker’ B. Field, Supers ster 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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tian Literature in Berlin sent last year 
800,000 almanacs, 800,000 copies of its various 
Sunday journals, aud 100,000 books to over 
2,000 public libraries. The Christian jour- 
nal, The Neighbor, of Hamburg has 150,000 
subscribers. Evidently the conflict of ideas 
in the Land of Luther is being earnestly 
waged. 

Rev. Gardner Preston has been com- 
pelled by failing health to give up his English 
Unitarian services in Hamburg and return 
to England. For three and a half years he 
has conducted this little outpost of our 
faith with encouraging success. An _ il- 
luminated address, and other gifts, were 
presented him at a farewell dinner. 

The Free Protestant. A German-Unita- 
rian journal, Alzey, torr. No. i. 12 pp. 
When at the Berlin Congress last summer, 
we met an earnest advocate of Unitarian 
Christianity in the person of Rev. Rudolf 
Walbaum, pastor of a congregation of Free 
Protestants in Alzey, Rhenish Hessia, near 
Worms. The substance of an address which 
he made at the Congress, and here repub- 
lished, was the story of an existing Church 
holding Unitarian principles of religion, 
and placing at the forefront of its teaching 
our well-known declaration, ‘‘We believe in 
the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
man, salvation by character,’’ etc. This 
society has a constituency of 2,700 souls, 
distributed in a dozen or more villages and 
belonging mostly to the peasant class. The 
central church is in Alzey, but the pastor 
and his assistants hold services and teach 
the children in the outlying settlements. 
The society was founded, or, to speak more 
truly, was evolved, from previously existing 
churches in the year 1876. It is supported 
by voluntary contributions and is inde- 
pendent of the State. Last year its income 
was about $3,000. 274 children were in 
the Sunday-school. The attendance at wor- 
ship was excellent. The Confession of 
Faith is as follows: ‘‘We believe in God, the 
omnipresent spirit of the universe. We 
believe in Jesus Christ as the most inspired 
and gifted teacher of mankind, who gave his 
life for the truth he taught, and who is a 
Saviour to all that not only believe his 
teachings, but take them to heart and seek 
to embody them in their lives. We believe 
in a Holy Spirit, operative as the collective 
conscience of mankind, leading it by pro- 
gressive development to the highest at- 
tainments in humanity, culture, and char- 
acter. We believe in the kingdom of God 
as the reign of truth, justice, and brotherly 
love, and hold it to be the mission of the 
Christian Church to make these sentiments 
more and more real among men. We be- 
lieve in eternal life, for we see around us here 
no evidence of destruction, but only the 
transforming of external phenomena. We 
maintain that the foundation of our faith is 
in the last analysis neither the Bible nor 
any human authority, however great, but 
only the revelation of God in us, even as it 
was for the great religious geniuses of hu- 
manity.”’ 

This is sound Unitarian doctrine, and we 
stretch forth the hand of fellowship across 
the seas to our German brothers in Alzey. 
It is the hope of the present writer to visit 
this summer this latest-known of Unitarian 
societies in foreign lands. But our fellow- 
ship ought not to end in mere words. Any 
other denomination than the Unitarian 
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would rejoice to learn of so spontaneous and 
promising an extension of its principles and 
aims in a distant country. Can it be that 
we shall be forever indifferent to our duty 
to spread the truth and earnestly support 
its heralds? 


The General Theological Library. 


The annual meeting of the General Theo- 
logical Library was held Monday, May 8, 
1911, at the rooms 53 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston. It appears from the report of the 
librarian that the circulation of books during 
the past year was nearly 21,000, an increase 
of nearly 7,000 over the preceding year. 
1,837 ministers throughout New England 
were supplied with books, 1,126 of them being 
mailed. During the past years the library 
has paid the postage and express charges 
both ways on books sent to clergymen outside 
of Greater Boston, thus enabling the minister 
of small salaries in the small country parishes 
to keep in touch with the best modern lit- 
erature. This service has greatly increased 
the expenses of the institution, and the report 
of the treasurer calls attention to the neces- 
sity for an increased subscription list if this 
work is to continue and increase. 

The library, now in its fifty-first year, 
has over 25,000 volumes on theological, socio- 
logical, ethical, historical, philosophical, and 
biographical subjects. In addition it has 
in its reading-room files of all the more im- 
portant church and religious publications of 
the country. 

This library is absolutely unsectarian. 
On its board of directors and committees are 
found ministers and laymen of all denomi- 
nations, and its volumes include the best 
literature of all churches and churchmen as 
well as the best works of philosophers and 
historians. 

Its rooms are daily well filled with minis- 
ters from the parishes in and about Boston, 
taking out books and studying in the read- 
ing-rooms. Moreover, the students from the 
Boston University Theological School and 
other theological schools in this vicinity use 
the library constantly. 

Perhaps the most useful work which the 
library does, however, is in mailing to clergy- 
men throughout New England the books 
which they desire. All that is necessary is 
a postal-card application, and the librarian 
mails the books postage prepaid and encloses 
stamps for the return postage. When it is 
remembered that the average salary of coun- 
try clergymen in New England is less than 
five hundred dollars and house rent, and out 
of that a minister tries to educate his family, 
as well as relieve many cases of need coming 
under his immediate notice, it will be seen 
that little money is available to such men 
with which to purchase books. Even the 
payment of postage has been too great a 
burden for them to bear, and it is only since 
the library began to pay the postage charges 
that many of these ministers have been able 
to use these books. ‘The library is constantly 
receiving letters which show the appreciation 
of its services. 

The history of this library shows a con- 
tinuous increase in the extension of its ser- 
vices. At first it was open only to members, 
then it was thrown open to all clergymen to 
use the books in the library, but still only 
members could take the books out for use 
elsewhere. In 1900, however, by vote of 
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the corporation, the library was made free 
to all New England clergymen. Ministers 
of Greater Boston might obtain books in 
person, atid others might draw them through 
their local libraries on payment of the post- 
age charges, or, if they were not near any 
library, they might have the books mailed 
direct on payment of charges. 

Even this change increased the use of the 
library greatly, but it was realized that the 
very men who most needed these books by 
reason of their distance from good libraries 
were financially unable to pay the postage 
charges. Therefore, at a meeting of the 
directors in 1908 it was decided to pay the 
postage on books to all clergymen in the 
country districts throughout New England. 
At once the use of the books increased greatly, 
and it has been increasing steadily ever since. 

An endowment large enough to assure the 
continuance of these services without inter- 
ruption is the real need, and it is the hope and 
aim of the library to obtain such a fund. In 
the meatf time it is, of course, dependent 
on the annual contributions of its friends. 


Summer Visitors. 


In behalf of the Interdenominational 
Commission of Maine allow me to call the 
attention of your readers to the important 
service which summer visitors can render 
to the communities in which they spend 
their vacations. To the local churches 
along our coast and on our lakes the summer 
is a trying time at best. There is much 
more work to be done; other standards of 
living are brought in; and, if, with this extra 
work and new standards of living, there 
are also brought other religious services, 
the total result is to weaken rather than 
strengthen the religious life and work of 
these communities. Accordingly, the In- 
terdenominational Commission earnestly re- 
quests our summer visitors, wherever pos- 
sible, to co-operate with the churches al- 
ready established, instead of maintaining 
services of their own. If the summer vis- 
itors will communicate with Prof. A. W. 
Anthony, Lewiston, Me., secretary of the 
Commission, or with the pastors of the 
local churches, every possible effort will be 
made to secure friends of the summer vis- 
itors er other acceptable ministers to occupy 
these pulpits for a considerable portion of 
the time; and, so far as possible, modifica- 
tions of the church service will be made in 
accordance with the preference of the sum- 
mer visitors. In this way, by co-operation 
with the local churches, our summer visitors 
can render a substantial service to the com- 
munities which they visit. The Interde- 
nominational Commission believes that the 
sense of spiritual unity which will thus be 
developed between permanent residents and 
transient visitors will more than compensate 
for any sacrifice of preference on the part 
of the visitors. 

Wiw1am DEWITT Hype. 


The tree-climbing crabs of the Molucca 
Islands are among the most interesting of 
animals. These crabs, whose bodies, to- 
gether with their heavy fore limbs, are often 
a foot in length, climb cocoanut-trees, par- 
ticularly at night, in order to reach the nuts, 
of whose milk they are very fond. 


,the chauffeur replied. 
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Pleasantries. 


Wife: ‘John, our cook has become en- 
gaged to the milkman.”” Husband: “Well, 
engagements are breakable, and you know 
Bridget.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


Caller: “‘I didn’t know your son was at 
college. Is this his Freshman year?” Mrs. 
Bunderby: ‘‘Oh,no, indeed! He’s a syca- 
more,’’—Boston Transcript. 


Young Doctor: “ Why do you always ask 
your patients what they have for dinner?”’ 
Old Doctor: ‘It’s a most important ques- 
tion, for according to their menus I make out 
my bills.’’— Slovo. 


“‘What has your boy learned at school this 
season?”’ ‘“‘He has learned that he’ll have 
to be vaccinated, that his eyes aren’t really 
mates, and that his method of breathing 
is entirely obsolete.’’—Selected. 


Todgers: “Ah, Count, allow me to intro- 
duce you to Mr. Saton.” Count: ‘It ees 
a great pleasure for me to meet a musician 
like you, monsieur. I hear zat yourand your 
family play ze music.” Saton: ‘Me? 
Why, I don’t know anything about music!’’ 
Count: ‘Non? Zey tell me all round zat 
you play second fiddle to your wife.”’ 


It was on a little branch railway in a 
Southern State that the New England woman 
ventured to refer to the high rates. ‘‘It 
seems to me five cents a mile is extortion,” 
she said, with frankness, to her Southern 
cousin. ‘It’s a big lot of money to pay if 
you think of it by the mile,” said the South- 
erner, in her soft drawl; ‘‘but you just think 
how cheap it is by the hour, Cousin Annie, 
only about thirty-five cents.’’— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


“Tl bet you anything you like,’ said 
Jones to Brown, “‘that you can’t spell three 
simple words I’ll give you within twenty 
seconds.” ‘‘I’Jl take it on. What are 
they?’’ said Brown. ‘‘Well, here goes,” 
Jones said, as he pulled out his watch. 


“‘Believe.”’ ‘‘B-e-l-i-e-v-e.” “Receive.” 
“‘R-e-c-e-i-v-e.”’ ‘‘Wrong!’’ said Jones. 
“What,’’ exclaimed Brown. “I’ve _ spelt 


the two words you gave me correctly. I’m 
certain I’m not’’— ‘‘Time’s up!’”’ Jones 
said triumphantly. ‘‘Why didn’t you spell 
the third word—w-r-o-n-g?”’ 


A chauffeur who had just returned to the 
garage after taking the State’s examination 
to be licensed, says the New York Sun, 
was asked by a fellow-worker what the 
questions were. ‘‘One of them was about 
meeting a skittish horse,’’ he replied. ‘They 
asked me what [ would do if I approached a 
horse which showed signs of being afraid of 
the car and its driver held up his hand to 
me.” “What was the answer,’ asked a 
by-stander. ‘Oh, I had that all right,’ 
“T told them I’d 
stop the car, take it apart, and hide the 
pieces in the grass.” 


In a Massachusetts town, where many 
evangelical clergymen cultivate a farm and 
a congenial summer religious conference, 
one of them in trying to shoot birds which 
were plundering his small fruits, shot, in- 
stead, his neighbor and the horse he was 
ploughing with. The parson was profuse 
in his apologies, but could not forbear what 
Burns called the “‘preaching cant.”’ ‘‘ Friend, 
you see how uncertain is life: here to-day, 
gone to-morrow. Don’t you think it is a 
good time for you to think of saving your 
soul, and of him who paid the price?” 
“Think you,” said the angry farmer, smart- 
ing from his wounds, ‘‘of paying the doctor 
to heal the wounds of me and my horse?” 
A true story. 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


¥aAoa mane 


~ ‘Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 


Garbage in Winter. 
The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty. it, he ruins the 
can. This is avoided by 
using the Stephengon Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
OG. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
10 Parrar 8t., Lynn, Mass. 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“Tn the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands, ’’ 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


“JUBILATE DEO’? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


131st year opens Sept. 2oth, rorr. For catalogue and views. 
adress, HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, i 
Exeter, New Hampshire, 


The Browne & Nichols School £O%% 


Cambridge, Mass., 29th year opens Sept. 28,1911. Pre- 
pares boys to go through Harvard or any other college. 
Approved course uudér new requirements. High stand- 
ards. Hearty co-operative spirit. Athletics. 


George H. Browne, Rev. Willard Reed, 
Principals. 


“| We Worcester, Mass 

The Highland Military Academy y.tatiicnea idee 
A Model School” says a present patron. Prepares forcol- 
lege, professional and business life. 16 acres of campus, or- 
chard and farm. 6 buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 
Terms $400. Address Joseph Alden Shaw, a.m., Headmaster. 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
Courses. College certificate. A few scholarships for 
college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. 


Practical Boys’ Camp 


atmoderate rates; tent life, baseball, canoeing, athletics 
June 26-August 1 at Gregg Lake, Antrim, N.H. Rev. 
W. A. Wood, West Upton, Mass. 


The MaeDuffie School 
For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 


John MacDutifie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON : 


Educational. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR 80YS. Lo- 


2 cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B. R. WuitTk, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Maas, 
‘Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooves. nu 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 

cate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras, For cata- 
logue address, Tozopore PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
¥OR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844 ) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school f 
ministry, which seeks to combine pelt om 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet pe Sit: made 
Pt it bx fhe. orcs 0 aes a once double 
present n' er oO! udents. talogue 
address the President, scale 


¥. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate, General high school course, 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


